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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (/oethe. 
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RYSTAL PALAOCE.— AUGUST. — EXCURSION 
MONTH.—For Particulars of Terms for FIRMS, SCHOOLS, and other 
LARGE PARTIBS, apply to the Secretary, Crystal Palace. 
EXCURSIONS EVERY DAY NEXT WEEK. 
WEDNESDAY.—Another great popular Display of Fireworks and Illumination of 
Fountains. : 
MONDAY to FRIDAY.—One Shilling. ’ 
SATURDAY.—Halt-a-Crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free. Present issue dates 
twelve months from 1st August; should be had by everybody. 
Nore.—The interior of the Palace, well watered and cooled by fountains, forms 
the coolest retreat during the present ,hot weather. The air always cool and 
agreeable. 


LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 8TH, 9TH, 10TH, AND 11TH, 1868. 

PrincipaL VooaLists—Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mdlle. Sandrina, Mdlle. 
Drasdil, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES in the CATHEDRAL. 

Turspay, at 1.30, “ CREATION ” (First Part); 11171 PSALM, “ Confitebor tibi” 
(S. WesLeY); 42np PSALM, “ As the hart pants’? (MENDELssoHN) ; BeETHOvEN's 
SERVICE in C, 

WepwaspaY, at 11.30, the Sacred Oratorio, ‘‘ ELIJAH.” 

TuurspaY, at 11.30, the “HYMN OF PRAISE” (Menpg.ssoun) ; Selections 
from the Works of Sponr; “SAMSON” (HanpeL); and Herr ScHACHNER’s 
“ISRAEL’S RETURN FROM BABYLON,” 

Fripay, 11.80, the Sacred Oratorio, ‘‘ MESSIAH.” 

EVENING PERFORMANCES in the SHIRE HALL, on Tusgspay, WepneEs- 
pay, and Taurspay, at Eight o’clock, A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CON- 
CERT, consisting of the most celebrated Works, Vocal and Instrumental, 

The BAND and CHORUS, comprising the First Talent in the Kingdom, will 
number upwards of 300 Performers. 

Conpuctor - - - - - Dr. 8S, 8. WESLEY. 

Tickets, sold by Mr. Edmund Nest, 155, Westgate Street—Nave, 14s.; Aisles, 5s. ; 
Transepts, 3s. 6d., all numbered. Concerts—First Division, 10s. 6d.; Second, 7s., 
both numbered ; Third Division, 3s. 6d. 

Persons residing at a distance can be supplied with Tickets and have places secured, 
by forwarding the amount of tickets and ay by Post-Office Order to 

J. H. BROWN, Secretary to the Stewaris. 








Royal Charter.—The WINTER SESSION of this Institution will commence 
MONDAY, SzpremBer 21st NEXT. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Established 
1861.— ST, GEORGE’S HALL, Lanesam Puace, Recent Srreet. — 
NOTICE.—The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, Serr, 28TH. 
The Examination Days for the Admission of New Students are Tuesday, Sept. 22ud, 
and Wednesday, Sept. 23rd. Fee for Term, £5 5s. Three Terms in the Year. 
Prospectuses at the Office, 4, Langham Place, W. 
R. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


REMOVAL. 
ISS MARIE STOCKEN begsto announce her 


REMOVAL from Monmouth Road to 44, BURLINGTON ROAD, ST. 
TEPHEN’S SQUARE, Bayswater. 


REMOVAL. 


R. SIMS REEVES has REMOVED from Inverness 
Terrace to GRANGE MOUNT, Bevan Hitt, Upper Norwoop. 


TO THE MUSICAL WORLD AND SCHOOLS. 
YOUNG LADY, in return for FINISHING LES- 


SONS in SINGING of a Good Muster or Mistress, would give some of her 
TIME. Is a Pupil of Jus Benepicr, and can be recommended by those known 
Well in the musical world where she has taught, Address “A, P.,” Piagor’s 
Lirany, Kennington Park Corner, Kennington, 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL ORGAN. 
Ts Appointment of ORGANIST having become 


VACANT by the resignation of Mr. Stimpson, in consequence of his removal 
rom Birmingham, the Orchestral Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festivals 
are prepared to receive applications for the same, which must be addressed to the 
Deputy Chairman, R. Peyton, Esq., Edgbaston, Birmingnam. 


I88 MARIAN ROCK will play M. Saversrey’s 
Transcription of ** LORELEY,” at Myddelton Hall, September 4th. 


Lymer: ACADEMY OF MUSIC. — Incorporated by 



























All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessrz Emmurr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TenigLLI CaLKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


| | Spe BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). 





V ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 

may be engaged for Miscellaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in December. 
For terms and opinions of the press, address, care Messrs, CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


M: ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 

continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square. 


V R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just returned 
it from Italy, and is open to Engagements for Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, and 
Provincial Tours. Address care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


\ ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Arprtr’s new song, 
1 + ak KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” at the Hall-by-the-Sca, Margate, 
next month. 


M ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


\V “Li. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to Engage- 
nN ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address—12, Porchester Place, Oxford 
Square, Hyde Park. 




















ELECTRIC ORGANS. 

RYCESON & CO., Lonpon, are now prepared to build 
or re-constrret Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on tnis 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera; 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tutnell Park ; 

St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral, for the Festival 1868, 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 

PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


“FAIR HLOUAN,” 
BALLAD, 
FOR SOPRANO AND BARITONE, SOLO AND CHORUS. 
By MAX BRUCH. 








WURGISCOME ww ek ies . 16s. 
PEANO AND VOCAL SCOBE, 2. cc ue te ute 10s. 
AKRANGEMENT FOR THE PIANO by Auc. FearN ng 58. 


AS A PIANO DUET * ose 
London: Wittiam Czerny, 81, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 
TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W 


” 











MHE ABYSSINIAN MARCH, for the Pianoforte, 

Organ, or Harmonium. By R. Stomay, Mus. Dec, Oxon. Dedicated by 
express permission to Loid Napier of Magdala. 

Post free 13 stamps, from Mr, Sater, Musicseller, Welshpowl, Montgomeryshire. 


EVIGNANI'S New Song, “LA FIORAJA,” sung by 


Madame Sinico. Price 3s. 
R. Mitts & Sons, 140, New Bond Street. 
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CHIRA’S Vocal Waltz, “IL BALLO,” Valse Bril- 
\) ante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly for and dedicated to Mdlle. 
Liebhart by F. Scurra, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The above charming Waltz has been sung by the most popular sopranos of the 
y- 





R. SANTLEY’S Great Song, “WHEN MY 

THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. BeneEDIcT, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Hereford and Birmingham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ 4 LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 


lar Ballad in Vircinta Gasriew’s Operetta, “ A Rainy Day,” is published 
price 3s., by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 


“DELINDA.” Mazurka de Salon pour Piano, par 


Ernesto CATALANI, price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 
“MMHINK ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 


Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Henry Baker (composer of 
“ The Stepping Stones"), price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LOVE ME, BELOVED.” 
ERR REICHARDT’S New Song, “LOVE ME, 


BELOVED ” (composed and sung by Herr Reicuarpt), is published, price 
4s., by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“DON CARLOS.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Verpi's ‘‘ DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Donoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEOR.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Avzer's New Opera are ON SALE at 
Dunoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“HAMLET.” 
HE VOOAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 


MENTS of Amprose Tuomas's New Opera, ‘* HAMLET,” are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
tiers following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour und delight. 

Poetry by 


NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... ee JOHN OXENFORD eve 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchionessde Caux) ... . 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) oe 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Iratisx Worps oe 
SIGHING FOR THEE... 4... 44. ase. nse) WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 


SONZ) ove eee ove eee ose eee ooo 

MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed by Clara 

Doria) ... ere eee tte sss es eee) WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 

Wynne’s great ballad) ooo ove tee ate 

% And the Answer to it. 

WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... ... WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 4 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 


The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THEODORE RITTER’S NEW CAPRICE. 
“LES COURIERS.” Caprice pour Piano, Op. 40 Price 7s, 6d. 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 

Lindon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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5. 
3 
3 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
4 
3 
Tomas Moore wo @ 


FLORENCE Percy .. 4 














NEW AND EFFECTIVE BALLADS 
BY 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN DeWeese ee cain. ee MOS 
GIR SERINE 1s, Sic ocass se ow, ess Wate. ere RR, 


To Professors who require teachable words, and melodies with easy and telling 
accompaniments within the reach of any moderate voice, the above two ballads can- 
not fail to become universal favourites. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


‘“ MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esq. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewine Curwey. 
The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


Composer of ** The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., etc. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 








“ APRILE.” Melodia oe oe oe oe Price 3s. 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia a ea we - ‘ 4 » 38 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia = os ee ee ve » 38 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of ‘ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 
“LE RENDEZVOUS,” Suite de Valses, pour Piano .. a 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 





Price 6s. 0d. 
es a | ig 


(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano ee 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 6s. 





Published This Day, 


“PHILOMELGB,” 
(CHANSON), 
Chantée par Madame Manrroretu-Garcia et Mdlle. ANGELINA SALVI. 
Parcles de J. B,. ROUSSEAU. 
Musique de HORTON C. ALLISON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street,’ W. 





Just Published, 


“AND ART THOU GONE?P» 
SONG. 
Poetry by MOORE. 
Music by CLELIA. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


(44 
SUNSHIN BB,” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES. 


The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 





PLAYED BY THE BANDS OF THE LIFE GUARDS AND THE 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. 





Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DepicaTep TO THE KING oF Prussta 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MDLLE. SCHNEIDER. 


It speaks volumesfor Mdlle. Schneider's popularity that it should have made 
such a piece as La Belle Héléne not merely float—that would have been re- 
markable enough—but actually achieve a great success. This is really a triumph 
of histrionic genius. Any cook, says Valentine in L’ Avare, can make a good 
dinner with materials ; the real artist is he who makes it without, and certainly 
the proverbial feat of getting soup out of a nettle is nothing to Mdlle. Schnei- 
der’s achievement of getting a popular opera out of La Belle Héléne. When 
you have admitted that the music, though very flimsy and essentially second 
class, is of that light, airy, catching kind which Providence seems specially to 
have provided for a fashionable after-dinner audience, you have said almost all 
there is to say in the piece’s favour. Deficient throughout in humour and in- 
terest, sometimes indeed becoming so tedious that wholesale cutting and 
pruning is required to make it endurable—at least by an English audience— 
it hangs painfully from the first scene to the last. The author has not even 
taken the trouble to work the easy and prolific vein of humour which the 
character of the piece naturally opens for him. None but a very feeble writer 
need be at a loss for fun if he has no scruple about vulgarizing and ridiculing 
themes which all our earliest associations lead us to respect as sacred or sub- 
lime. A never-failing fund of that incongruity which is so essential a part of 
humour can be got by the simple process of bringing such themes down to the 
low level of commonplace every-day life, and the greater their sacredness or 
sublimity the easier the trick. In the Ingoldsby re, for instance, much 
of the broadest, if not exactly the best, humour is got by making saints and 
devils talk and act like very ordinary personages of the present day. The 
more one respects St. Peter and his office as keeper of the keys of Paradise, 
the more difficult one finds it to resist a laugh at the absurdity of having him 
introduced grumbling, like a hall-porter, at the annoyance of “ runaway rings.” 
But the trick is so easy, and involves so unworthy and undignified a sacrifice, 
that its only possible excuse is that it should provide plenty of genuine fun. 
If we are to sin, the sin should be a pleasant one ; it is inexcusable folly to be 
both vicious and dull. If we are to sit and laugh with the author of La Belle 
Hélene at the coarsest caricature and vulgarization of a story ennobled by the 
world-wide veneration of centuries, at the “ King of Men” dancing the cancan, 
or Ajax of the seven-fold shield tumbling about with a red nose like a Christ- 
mas clown, let us at least have the wages of our iniquity, the necessary com- 
pensation for our loss of self-respect, in a hearty laugh. But M. Offenbach, 
perhaps because unconscious of the degradation, is at no pains whatever to 
atone for it. That, like nearly all his brother dramatists in Paris, as a class 
the wittiest and most unscrupulous of modern writers, he thoroughly under- 
stands the trick which we have described, is obvious from the fun which he 
gets out of Calchas’ difficulties with the stage-thunder used for declaring the 
oracles of Zeus, and from a few similar passages. But he rarely takes this 
trouble, evidently considering it easier to put red on Ajax’s nose and make 
him act like any ordinary buffoon, than to take special advantage of all that 
we associate with the character. And as rouge on the nose of Ajax is not 
necessarily more langhter-moving than rouge on any other nose, the degradation 
of the character excites not merriment, but disgust. 

It is indeed a triumph of genius to make such a “comic opera” a great suc- 
cess, and even Mdlle. Schneider's popularity has scarcely sufficed to pass the 
piece off on an English audience. Considering her extraordinary reputation, 
and, as compared with La Grande Duchesse, La Belle Héléne bas proved at 
St. James's almost a failure. It is of course only fair to the actress to re- 
member that the supposed secret of her success, her unrivalled power of im- 
propriety, is by the prudery of an English audience denied fair play. Ifa 
tithe of what one is told of her daring flights in La Belle Héléne at Paris— 
and from our own experience of her Grande Duchesse there we are quite pre- 
pared to believe all that is told—it would not be easy to find a more conspicuous 
aud cruel instance of “ genius bound” than Mdlle. Schneider at the St. James's 
Theatre. It is hard to think that an actress who is nothing if not improper 
should be deprived by Puritanical bigotry and insular barbarism of her natural 
right to wear a diaphanous dress, to dance the cancan, and do what she likes 
with even her own legs, hands, and eyes—to say nothing of those of the actor 
who happens to be nearest her. But still, fetter genius as you may, it will 
somehow show itself through its chains, and Mdile. Schneider thoroughly de- 
serves the praise of making more than most women could hope to make of 
what few proprietary rights, as a free and easy actress, in her own limbs and 
those of her neighbours, our national prejudice has left her. 

Not that we can ourselves discover in her Belle Héléne, as acted at St. 
James 8, anything like the impropriety which nearly all the critics have 
ascribed to it; and at the risk of being considered either as audaciously free- 
thinking as the lady herself, or, worse still, inhumanly innocent, we must con- 
fess that much that has been written on this point seems to us, in the ex- 
Pressive language of the Vicar of Wakefield, the merest “fudge.” The critics 
have either been tickling the pharisaical self-complacency of the British Philis- 
tine by showing him how much more moral he and his well-conducted news- 
Papers are than those wicked French; or else, having heard of, or perhaps 
seen, Mdlle. Schneider's unfettered feats of arms and legs in Paris, they went 
to see her at St. James's with a foregone conclusion ; or, more probably still, 
they confounded her sins and transgressions of good taste with those of the 
Piece. This, no doubt, is about as improper and atrociously French—in the 





worst sense of the word—as any piece very well could be. To say that much 
of the interest, such as it is, turns upon adultery, much of the fun upon 
cuckoldry, much of the “ bustle” upon the genial free-and-easy fraternization 
of priests, warriors, statesmen, princesses, and courtesans, may sound rather 
strong condemnation to English ears, but is, after all, saying little more than 
that the piece is essentially French, and only what the admirer and frequenter 
of Parisian plays has a right to expect. If La Belle Héléne stopped here, it 
would be mere English prudery to complain. But much of it out-herods 
Herod. Helen’s now humorous, now pathetic references to her feathered 
papa, though cruelly curtailed and sacrificed to conciliate an English audience, 
and the conspicuous use of the painting which illustrates Dr. Lempritre’s 
graceful legend, are worse than French, in any sense of the word. They are 
worthy of the stage satirized by Juvenal, when, molli Ledam saltante Bathyllo, 
Roman ladies of rank gave way to indescribable ecstasies. In common charity 
and decency one is bound to believe that, in England at any rate, such things 
are tolerated because there are so few by whom they are understood. And 
perhaps the same charitable supposition applies to such bits of by-play as the 
manipulation of Menelaus’ laurel-crown, or the significant gesture of Bacchis 
as she is ushering Paris into the presence of Helen. No English lady or 
English woman of any self-respect would, we believe, sit through a piece 
flavoured with delicacies of this description, if she knew what they meant. 
But, nevertheless, it is not fair to saddle the impropriety of the piece upon the 
shoulders of the actress merely because they happen to beinvitingly broad. If 
there be any truth in the stories one hears of virtuous duchesses leaving the 
performance half-finished in indignant disgust at Mdlle. Schneider’s indelicacy 
—and it is gratifying to find that the popular mind still believes in the exist- 
ence of a virtuous duchess—either these outraged ladies were more chaste than 
logical, or else we must ourselves be distressingly innocent. We certainly went 
to the St. James’s most anxious to study the problem of the great Schneider's 
marvellous success, considering it a curious and instructive sign of the times, 
and fully prepared to watch most carefully—as some one says, “ with a blush 
and a good opera glass’—every improper look, word, and gesture that came 
from her. We venture to assert, though with all becoming diffidenee, that not 
a s'ngle wink or wicked glance escaped us. And, at the end of the play, we 
came to the conclusion—rather reluctantly, inasmuch as it greatly increased 
the difficulty of the problem to be solved—that, although the piece itself com- 
pelled the actress to do a good deal more in the way of ogling, embracing, and 
hand-squeezing than an average husband would exactly like his wife to go 
through (at least with any man but himself), there was nothing in the mere 
doing of it so very atrocious or peculiarly Schneiderian. On the contrary, it 
seemed to us that Mdlle. Schneider often proved herself as merciful as she is 
great, and sacrificed some of the most tempting opportunities for shocking any 
virtuous duchess among the audience. This forbearance was strikingly displayed 
in the scene where Paris gains admission into Helen’s bedroom when 
she is sleeping, and she mistakes, or professes to mistake, him for a dream. 
A more ingenious opening for just permissable impropriety was perhaps never 
hit upon, even by Parisian playwright. The strictest moralist would find it 
hard to assign an exact limit to the liberties which the chastest of wives und 
most decorous of actresses might take with, or permit from, a dream. But 
from an author writing specially for an actress with Malle. Schneider's courage 
and forty-dollymop power of melting, languishing, pawing, and sprawling her- 
self all over an admirer, the idea amounted to inspiration. And when we think 
that Mdlle. Schneider deliberately forewent this wondrous opportunity, and, if 
we remember rightly, scarcely bestowed one caress upon the phantem Paris, 
we feel that the self-sacrifice is positively sublime. One can only hope that 
she will soon be able to compensate herself, and again do M. Offenbach justice 
before an appreciative audience, 

But if her acting at St. James’s is really not so very improper, wherein lies 
its great charm? What has made society go mad about her, and turned the 
heads of our princes and nobles? ‘The problem is, we confess, beyond our 
grasp; and if we venture to hazard a few remarks on it, it is only as children, 
playing with a pebble or two, while a great ocean of Schneiderism lies unexplored 
before us. The worst part, indeed the essential and crowning characteristic, 
of her acting seems to us, not its impropriety, but its startling vulgarity and — 
speaking artistically, not morally—its conspicuous coarseness. In the way of 
vulgarity there seems nothing from which Mdlle. Schneider shrinks. She is 
ready to kick out “ahind and afore” at a man, to punch him playfully in the 
stomach, to tumble over him, or let him tumble over her—to do anything, in 
short, which she thinks will raise a laugh. Nor do we remember to have ever 
seen an actress who, in all her movements and attitudes, was more eminently 
bourgeotse. Considering that in La Belle Héléne she is playing the part of 
a famous beauty and Queen, it is marvellous how completely she contiives to 
escape the slightest suspicion of refinement or dignity. Everything Helen does, 
from moving across the stage to making love, she does with the air and man- 
ner of a milliner in a court-dress. The only class of characters which we can 
fancy Mdlle. Schneider really suiting or excelling in is that played so well by 
Mrs. Charles Matthews, in which some cook or housemaid suddenly becomes a 
countess, and does not know how to carry off her novel position, Malle. 
Schneider’s coarseness as an artist is scarcely less remarkable. Her notion, for 
instance, of betraying “ emotion,” when she first sees the handsome Paris, is 
to give the sort of stage start backwards, with the corresponding rush forwards, 
that a third-rate tragedy-queen at a provincial theatre gives at discovering the 
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strawberry-mark of her long-lost son. When Paris is laying vigorous siege to 
her, and she 1s reluctantly resisting him, her way of indicating the mental 
struggle supposed to be going on between duty and inclination is to keep on 
covering up ber bosom, asif he were trying to strip her of rather more than 
her virtue, and to contort her limbs and writhe her bi dy about in a fashion far 
more suggestive of stomachic spasms or severe indigestion than of any mental 
emotion of which we ever heard. Her acting is, in fact, always of the body, 
bodily, always throughout animal and physical. Nothing could be more illus- 
trative of this, or more generally characteristic of her whole style, than her utter 
misconception, or perhaps deliberate perversion, of the character assigned her. 
Trashy as is M. Offenbach’s piece as a whole, his Helen rises above the sur- 
rounding level of buffoonery and low burlesque. His conception is not altogether 
unworthy of the Helen drawn by Ovid, no bad judge of womankind, who 
begins her letter to Paris by angrily upbraiding him for daring to write to her, 
and finishes it by hinting at where they can most safely meet. There is a 
touch of real comedy about the arch half-conscious way in which La Belle 
Héléne excuses to herself her passion for Paris by attributing it to “la fatalité” 
and to her parentage; and though it is clear from the first that she has made 
up her mind to surrender if besieged with sufficient vigour, and to throw all 
the blame upon Venus, she yet contrives, with a quaintly feminine mixture of 
virtue and caprice, to keep her very ardent admirer a month at bay. She is 
like Byron’s Julia, who, “‘ vowing I will ne’er consent, consented.” Under 
Malle. Schneider's coarse treatment this subtle play of character entirely dis- 
appears, and is replaced by all that is unpleasantly bodily, animal, and physical. 
The only feeling that she appears to have about Paris is the wish to get 
near enough to him, when her husband is not looking, to paw and be 
pawed, while she is always so melting and languishing that poor M. 
Offenbach’s thirty days’ siege becomes supremely ridiculous. No moralist or 
admirer of female virtue would like to leave her in danger for as many 
minutes. To sum up and have done with this wearisome list of her artistic 
shortcomings, she is, for so successful an actress, decidedly deficient as a 
singer, in both voice and execution. 

To balance all these grave defects, we can ourselves discover painfully few 
merits ; but of these, such as they are, we gladly give Mdlle. Schneider the 
full benefit. In the first place, she looks pretty on the stage, and her charms 
are of the kind which men appreciate most who have well dined and well 
drunk. She has an easy, rollicking, good-humoured way of moving about the 
stage, by no means dignified, but nevertheless very taking, perhaps because 
it is so amusingly unprofessional. She possesses in a rare degree that most 
useful faculty on the stage of appearing herself heartily to enjoy her own fun, 
to seize the joke as if it had just freshly dawned upon her, and accordingly 
her laugh makes others laugh with her. No actress better understands, or 
makes freer use of, the ‘‘ language of the eye,” and she is consummate mistress 
of amorous expression, at least in its physical varieties. This last gift, and 
generally her physical style of acting. gives her the merit—often a considerable 
one to the princely and patrician intellect— of being never for a moment unin- 
telligible. Like the tipsy husband of Locksley L/all, she is always dreadfully 
‘* easy to understand.” We must not omit to say that her jewels are declared 
to be among the best in Europe; and last, but perhaps greatest merit of all, 
she has the charm that so endeared Rawdon Crawley to his Bohemian old aunt. 
It is her rare fortune to be generally thought, whether rightly or wrongly we 
need not consider, as “most delightfully wicked.” Almost everyone finds 
something fascinating about wickedness in diamonds. The plainest and 
quietest people feel it a privilege to have a good stare at a woman from whose 
every jewel there hangs a naughty tale. 

‘These be thy gods, O Israel,’’ or rather, O princes and nobles of Israel— 
for, making due allowance for the strong imitative instincts of the British snob, 
we do nut think that Mdile. Schneider has found much favour with the non- 
aristocratic portion of the community. But it is not pleasant to reflect that 
those who ought to guide the national taste in all social matters have done 
their utmost to place a Schneider upon the highest pinnacle of dramatic fame. 
Great as their influence upon the public is—for how is an average English 
commoner to believe in the vulgarity or inferiority of what princes and dukes 
applaud ?—this was, happily, more than even they could accomplish. But, 
as “ An Actress,” in a spirited, admirably-written letter to a contemporary, 
bitterly complained, the attempt is not more discreditable to them than it is 
{njurious and discouraging to the dramatic art of which they are supposed to 
be especially the patrons. Let any one imagine what would be the condition 
of the English stage if Mdlle. Schneider's illustrious patronage and brilliant 
success made her a favourite model! The picture is enough to try one’s faith, 
{f it be not penal to hint at so dreadful and un-English a heresy, in the good 
sense and good taste even of princes and dukes. 








A DISAGREEABLE Recognition.— When Gluck was directing the early 
rehearsals of his Jphigenia in Aulis, he was very dissatisfied with the 
manner in which Larivé sang a certain passage. It was in vain that 
he begged him, over and over again, to sing it differently. At length, 
however, Larivé said: «‘ Wait till you see me in costume, and you will 


not know me again.” At length the dress-rehearsal was held, and 
Larivé was singing the passage in his usual manner, when Gluck called 
out to him: “ My dear fellow, I know you again perfectly, worse luck !” 
—Berlin Echo, i 





CHICHESTER CHORAL FESTIVAL. 


On Thursday week the ‘‘ Association of Parochial Choirs in Chichester and its 
neighbourhood ” held annual festival. Since the foundation of this association 
in 1862, under the auspices of the late precentor, Dr. Rowden, festivals have 
taken place in the Cathedral in 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866. Last year, as 
some of our readers will recollect, in consequence of the unfinished state of the 
fabric, the Festival services were held in the parish churches of Boxgrove and 
Bosham, on May 9th and June 6th respectively; thus the seventh annual 
Festival is the fifth which has taken place, by permission of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, in the Cathedral. 

In the report lately issued by the committee, it is stated that during the past 
year considerable advance has been made in respect both to the subscription 
list and also to the recognized position of the association in the neighbourhood ; 
also that subscribers in every parish in union can testifiy to its value and to its 
claim for support in regard to the great object which it has in view—a hearty, 
reverent, and congregational rendering of the choral service. From a musical 
point of view, and judging from the singing on Thursday last, we can also 
testifiy to some improvement in the united efforts of the country choristers at 
the Festival service since the last occasion of their meeting in the Cathedral. 
In allusion to that occasion, two years ago, we mentioned some weak points in 
the selection and especially in the arrangement of the music in the service book, 
which suggested an inference that the supervision of a musician had been 
wanting in its compilation. Although there is considerable improvement in 
both respects in the service-book of this year, it cannot yet be said to evince 
much musical experience or discrimination on the part of those who compiled 
it. Perhaps this can hardly be otherwise if the selection is made, as we 
conclude it is, by a committee which contains no musical name—excepting 
that of the organist of the Cathedral, who, although the ‘‘chief musician ” at 
Chichester, has, we understand, little voice in the matter. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that a good selection on these occasions is of the highest 
importance; and as the committee are striving to render choral singing “ congree 
gational,” they are bound to take advice from musicians, lest selection or 
performance should be unsatisfactory. For it should not be forgotten that 
congregational singing can be and often is unmusical and disagreeable. Take, 
for example, an instance—within the experience of our musical readers—of a 
fellow worshipper wholly unmusical and unable to sing a note in tune, with 
strong opinions as to “ congregational singing,” and perhaps in our immediate 
neighbourhood, who persists throughout the choral service in carrying out a 
pratical illustration of his theory. Perhaps some such sad experience may have 
originated the uncharitable suggestion that whereas—‘' Swans sing before they 
die,—t’were no bad thing, should certain people die before they sing.” At all 
events, we hold that there are some members in every congregation who ought 
not to join ‘* voice” as well as ‘‘heart ” in the musical portion of the service. 

The great work of restoration of the Cathedral has sensibly progressed since 
the last Festival, which, in consequence of the choir being under repair, was 
held in the nave. The present occasion is the first on which a choral festival 
has been celebrated in the restored nave and choir, and on this if on no other 
account is the most important and successful which has taken place in this 
diocese. In our notice of the re-opening of the Cathedral last November, a 
detailed account was given of the most noteworthy improvements and renovations. 
These, together with the rebuilding of the spire, have been accomplished at a 
cost of not less than 60,0002. The addition of new canopies for the stalls in 
the choir, and of the Bishop's throne, designed by Mr. Slater, is striking to 
those who recollect the interior of this part of the church before its restoration. 
The marble pavement here and within the altar-rails, by Poole, is said to be 
unsurpassed by any modern work of the kind in the kingdom, and the altar- 
cloth, which is jewelled and superbly worked—the offering of Mrs. Hook and 
the ladies of Chichester—is of great and special interest. The reredos, 
presented by one of the canons, and designed by Forsythe, will cost when 
completed 1,5002. The organ has been removed to the north transept, where 
it has been elevated over the stalls ; an admirable position, although its present 
appearance without a case is somewhat unfortunate. Several alterations and 
additions have been made to the instrument by Messrs. Hill and Son, but the 
most important addition—namely, of a ‘“‘32ft. open” to the pedal organ—is 
not yet completed. : 

The Festival service commenced about half-past 11 a.m. The chants were, 
as we are glad to record, English throughout. The procession assembled at 
the Residentiary House, and moved thence, through St. Richard’s Lane and the 
cloister, to the western doors of the Cathedral, chanting the 182nd and the 
two following Psalins, to Woodward in B flat. From the extreme east end of 
the choir the only portion audible of the processional Psalm was the treble part on the 
entrance of the boys at the opposite end of the church. The Bishop of Dunedin’s 
hymn-tune (“ Quam dilecta” )—" We love the place, O God, wherein Thine honour 
dwells ”»—was sung as well as we have ever heard it at a choral festival. The first 
and last verses were given in unison, and the piano and forte at lines 1 and 3 
respectively, of verse 6, were carefully attended to. The burst of choral 
harmony at “ The triumph-song of heaven” was very grand. Here the effect 
was in a great measure due to the rich tone of the organ, which, though 
occasionally too loud, was during this service often instrumental in covering @ 
multitude of choral blemishes. The Venite was chanted to a “ single” by Dr. 
Monk ; the Psalm of the day, the 23rd Morning, also to half chants by Kelway 
(who was, we believe, organist of Chichester) and by Turle, The system of 
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pointing adopted by the association is a good one, being sensible, not syllabic, 
‘and is that in use in the cathedral. For the 7’ Deum a chant by Purcell was 
selected, as far as the sixteenth verse, where a change was made to the minor 
—not of Purcell but of Blow, which was singularly unsuited to vers2s 17, 18, 
21, and 23, which should always be sung in the “ greater third,” to which a 
return was made at the 24th verse. The Benedictus was chanted to a Lawes 
(“double”) in C, and went brightly and well The anthem was Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouseley’s ‘‘ From the rising of the sun,” one of the best short anthems 
composed to English words, the only fault of which was that it was too short 
for the occasion of a “choral festival,” especially as there was only one ser- 
vice. The hymn before the sermon—“ Jesus lives! No longer now can thy 
terrors, death, appal us” —was sung toa tune from Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
in which we cannot perceive any merit. The concluding hymn—or rather 
metrical Psalm—‘ Through all the changing scenes of life’”’—was sung to 
London New,” as arranged in Mr. Thorne’s collection. In the verses which 
were given in unison the harmony was varied with great effect by Mr. Thorne, 
organist of the cathedral, who accompanied throughout the service. The 
sermon was to have been preached by the Rev. J R. Woodford, who was 
prevented from being present in consequence of his recent appointment. In his 
absence, and we believe at very short notice, a most eloquent sermon was 
preached from 1 Cor. xiv. 15, by the Rev. T, J. Rowsell, rector of St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. This appropriate and soul-stirring 
sermor, which was listened to with profound interest and attention, will not, 
we think, soon be forgotten by those who had the privilege of hearing it. The 
service was intoned by the Rev. Stenning Johnson, minor canon; the First 
Lesson was read by the Rev. Canon Stair Douglas, and the Second Lesson by 
the Rev. Canon Pilkington. During the collection a movement in A major by 
Henry Smart was admirably played by Mr. Thorne, whose concluding volun- 
taries were the first movement of Handel’s magnificent concerto in F major, 
and a march in G major. The accomplished organist of the Cathedral played 
after the afternoon service (which was attended by several of the choirs) Dr. 
Wesley's Introduction and Fugue in C major, from a set of ‘ Pieces for a 
Chamber Organ,” and afterwards—to a few loiterers who remained m the 
Cathedral—another movement in F’, by the same organist and composer ; also 
the charming Andante in G, which Dr. Wesley introduced on the occasion of 
the opening of Willis’s grand organ at the Agricultural Hall, Islington ; and 
lastly, by request, a fugue by Bach,—that in E flat major, called in England 
“§t. Ann’s.” The “service” was by Garratt. and the anthem Mozart’s 
grand music (also service-music) known in our cathedrals as ‘‘ Praise the Lord, 
O my soul,” and “ The Lord is full of compassion and mercy ” (“ Agnus Dei” !) 
—miserable adaptations, for which we believe a late Mr. Pratt of Cambridge 
is responsible. Such liberties with words forming part of divine worship are 
indefensible—not to speak of the insult to the glorious composer. 

After the morning service the dinner took place in a large marquee, erected 
by Mr. Carter in the Palace gardens, by the kind permission of the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. Upwards of 500 persons were present. After grace had been 
sung, the Bishop proposed the health of the Queen and Royal Fainily, and 
therein especially that of H R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh ; also of the preacher, 
with best thanks for the excellent sermon he had given them; to which Mr. 
Rowsell made a most graceful reply, and in the course of his remarks dwelt on 
the great advance made in England during the last few years in choral singing, 
adding that as England had recently produced painters and sculptors, he could 
not think the time far distant when she should also produce composers (!) 
Speeches were also made by J. Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., and the very Rev. 
the Dean of Chichester, who proposed the health of the Bishop. His lordship 
having responded, the proceedings terminated. 

We understand that the success of the Festival owes much to the exertions 
of the choirmasters, Messrs. St. Clair and Dean, to those of the hon. secretary, 
the Rev. R. Sutton, rector of Westhampnett, of the Rev. W. Burnett, chairman 
of committee, and to the organ accompaniment of Mr. E. H. Thorne already 
alluded to. We beg to tender our best thanks to the Dean of Chichester, and 
to the Rev. Walter Hook, rector of Lavington, for kindness and hospitality on 
this occasion. The number of choirs was thirty -two, and of voices about 500. 

H. S. 0. 








Zoxicu.—Herr Richard Wagner has recovered from his late illness. 

_Concerr-room Bores.—These objectionable individuals may be di- 
vided into the following categories:—1, The bores who, to the great 
discomfort of any nervous neighbours, will persist in beating time with 
their foot, their stick, their hand, or, at least, their finger. But worse 
than these are class 2, The hummers, who insist upon humming their 
favourite passages, or even the entire composition, in an undertone. 
Less annoying, but far more comical, are class 3, The Readers, who 
bring the score with them, fight their way, with mild violence, tu a 
place, bury their heads in the book, and never look up, except, at the 
Very most, to utter an expression of ecstasy. The most fearful of all 
bores are, however, class 4, The Greeters, as we may call them. They 
are either relations of the concert-giver or of some of the artists, and 
endeavour, by standing up, nodding, coughing, and so on, to excite 
attention, or they are friends of such relations, and discharge their 
Se aations to them over three or four rows of spectators. —Berlin 








GRETRY’S CHILDHOOD.* 
(Continued from page 534.) 

In 1755, an Italian company visited Liége for the purpose of per- 
forming the operas of Pergolese and Buranello, It was under the 
management of a person named Kesta, who became intimate with 
Grétry’s father and gave Grétry the privilege of admission into the 
orchestra. Fora whole twelvemonth the boy did not miss one per- 
formance. It was then that he conceived the admiration which he 
preserved ever afterwards for Italian music, especially that of Pergolese. 
It was, also, to this first course of study that he owed his desire for 
truthful declamation, which is carried sometimes into the smallest 
minutia, and forms the distinguishing characteristic of his music. 

At the expiration of a year, his father thought he had made sufficient 
progress to re-appear successfully at the church of St. Denis. He called 
on the terrible music-master to beg permission for the boy to sing at 
mass. After some little difficulty, the master consented. The young 
artist’s triumph was complete. “I had scarcely sung four bars, when 
the orchestra dwindled down into pianissimo, lest it might not hear me. 
At that moment, I gave my father a glance, and he replied by a smile: 
the singing-boys fell back from a feeling of respect; the canons nearly 
came out of their stalls, and did not hear the bell announcing the eleva- 
tion of the Host.” To reward him whom he looked upon as his own 
pupil, Resta gave all the singing-boys in the town free admissions to 
his theatre. ‘‘So every day people saw a crowd of little abbés attend- 
ing the theatre to learn there how to sing the praises of God.” When 
the age had come for the voice to break, young Grétry tried on one 
occasion to sing a very high air by Galuppi, but the effort brought on 
a bleeding, of which he felt the eftect all his life, and which put an end 
to his success as a singer. He was now obliged to devote his whole 
attention to composition. 

André had learnt solfaing at the collegiate school. His musical 
memory and happy natural gifts did the re.t. He began by two clever 
plagiarisms, which rendered him celebrated in his own part of the 
country. We know that a fugue is restricted by severe laws, and that 
itis the key of musical science. Grétry selected as his model a four-part 
fugue he had, and copied it out, taking care, however, to transpose it, 
and alter the progression of the parts. He next wrote a motet, ot 
which he made a piece of mosaic work, that is, he borrowed a little 
from one composition and a little from another. After making his son 
take lessons in harmony of M. Renekin, organist at Liége, Grétry’s 
father placed him under a master named Moreau, to learn counterpoint 
and composition. Scarcely had he rendered himself familiar with the 
first principles, ere our youth, “who had already a thousand musical 
ideas in his head,” wrote six symphonies, which were successful. This 
success, achieved when he was fifteen, inspired him with the idea of 
going to Rome. There was in that city a college founded by an 
inhabitant of Liége, and any compatriot of the founder had a right to 
be received in it, whenever there was a vacancy. In order to obtain 
the requisite money, young Grétry offered a mass to the chapter of 


Liége. The mass was accepted, executed, and applauded, and the 


composer set about preparing to leave his native town. He was then 
eighteen. The leave-taking between him and his family wae a tender 
one, and I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting at length the exhorta- 
tion of his grandmother’s second husband. “After dinner he 
took me into his garden. He began by knocking my hat 
over my eyes, and saying: ‘ Well, Rodrigo, have you pluck?’— 
‘I think so grandfather..—‘There!’ he said, feeling in his 
pockets, ‘that is my present.” With these words, he took 
out two pistols, and gave them to me. ‘Take care,’ he said, ‘ they 
are loaded. Do not make a bad use of them, I entreat you; but should 
you be attacked .....’ ‘Never fear, grandfather, I will manage ta 
defend myself.’ ‘Come, now, let us see. I will suppose yonder tree 
to be a robber who demands your money or your life—what will you 
do? ‘Say to him: Sir, if you are in want, I am perfectly willing to 
offer you some slight assistance; but my whole purse, under my 
present circumstances, is my life itself.’ ‘No,’ said my grandfather, 
pointing to the tree, ‘I want all you possess.’ Bang! I fired at the 
tree. ‘He has drawn his sword,’ exclaimed my grandfather. I fired 
my second pistol. ‘In the name of heaven, what are you about there?” 
said my grandmother, who had run up to the window. ‘I am killing 
robbers, grandmama,’ I replied. Her husband put the two pistols inte 
my pockets, and we went back into the house.” / 

At length Grétry left, at the end of March, 1759, under the guidance 
of a kind of smuggler, named Remacle, and in the company of two 
young men who were going to Rome, the one to study medicine, and 
the other, theology. The young abbé did not go further than twenty- 
five leagues, and then returned to Liége, worn out with fatigue, but his 
two companions proceeded on their journey. Nothing could be more 
amusing than this expedition of the two youths, rich in hope but light 
in pocket. One day, they entered an inn at some distance from Treves. 


* From La France Musicale, 
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They had scarcely done so before the landlady paid particular attention 
to Grétry, and gave him and his companions dinner, refusing any 
money in payment. When the young traveller, astonished at such a 
reception, enquired the reason, he found that the worthy woman was 
mother of a young man who resembled him exceedingly, and who had 
gone to study at Teves. On another occasion, the young surgeon 
provided the supper. Remacle, who had ordered it, saw dishes and 
wines, for which he had never asked, pliced upon the table. Curious 
to learn the explanation of the enigma, he went with Grétry to 
enquire. ‘“ We found the landlady with her husband, a man of eighty- 
four. The young surgeon had extracted two teeth for the latter, be- 
sides bleeding the hostess, who was not much younger, and a young 
woman who had the jaundice.” The joke was rather a strong one, but 
it resulted in nothing worse than procuring the travellers a good 
supper. 

When they reached the Tyrol, they were saved from a very difficult 
position, and even from prison, thanks to the cleverness and address 
displayed by Grétry. ‘Chey entered an inn, where there were already 
several travellers. Presently, four persons, who looked very much like 
custom-house officers, come in. One went straight up to Remacle’s 
bundle, and Remacle appeared very nervous. After putting a few 
questions to the guide, the archer turned towards Grétry and struck up 
a conversation with him, Grétry was so successful in amusing the 
officers, that Remacle, having recovered his self-composure, opened his 
bag before everyone, took out some linen, some clothes, and lastly half 
a woollen stocking, with knitting needles in it, and began knitting. 
Suddenly the ball of worsted fell and rolled under the officers’ legs. 
‘*Remacle made a fearful grimace. I jumped up very quickly, and 
kicked him back his ball of worsted. at the same time offering the 
archers a bottle of wine, which I asked them to taste. They accepted 
my offer without ceremony When the bottle was emptied they 
left without having troubled anyone, and repeating in their gibberish, 
half French, half German, that we were very nice young men.” In 
the course of the evening, the youths asked Remacle why he had 
appeared so uneasy about his ball of worsted. “I will tell you,” he 
replied, ‘‘for I will no longer keep anything secret from you.” With 
these words he showed them that the worsted served to conceal some 
superb lace, which he was smuggling. 

A few days afterwards, our travellers were in Italy. Here finishes 
Grétry’s youth. His soul is about to open to new sensations; study is 
about to fecundate his budding genius ; he is no longer a child, he is a 
man. Lavorx, Jun. 


—— | 


A STRANGE CANNONADE.* 


The state of theatrical matters in Italy was formerly very different 
to what it now is in that country, and in other countries, also, especially 
Germany, being more advantageous to the composer. At every fresh 
Carnival, a manager was obliged to produce at least one opera, and, if 
possible, more. Operas were then written to order, and a composer of 
anything like reputation could feel sure that orders would not be want- 
ing. This was to his interest. He was not under the necessity of 
composing upon spec, and then having to set in movement every pos- 
sible and impossible influence, cabal, and intrigue, to get his work 
accepted somewhere or other. And what along and slippery road it is 
between the acceptance of a piece and its performance; how many 
works, like crabs, have gone backward upon that road ! 

Each large Italian city had generally several theatres where opera 
was performed, and it is not surprising that, actuated by their jealousy 
of each other, each manager should do all in his power to dispute the 
supremacy with the others. Each endeavoured to secure the most 
popular composer to write an opera for the Carnival ; tried to engage 
the most favourite singers, male and female; and spared neither 
trouble nor expense to prepare all sorts of mines among the public 
beneath his rivals; for, if he succeeded in singing down his opponents, 
he would recoup with a liberal profit all that he had expended. Whoever 
could pay best came best off, and very frequently the most admirable 
compositions were hissed pitilessly off the stage, and distinguished 
singers received with contemptuous laughter, because the mines of 
the manager’s opponent had been more carefully laid than the 
manager’s own, and, above all, more freely lined with gold. Some- 
times, however, a mere trifle, either unintentional or designed, has 
had the most prejudicial effect upon the fate of anew work, Sucha 
case we will now proceed to relate. 

Nicolo Porpora, afterwards famous in Germany as well as elsewhere, 
the rival of George Frederick Handel in London, and founder of that 
grand school of singing, which produced such artists as Karinelli, 
Caffarelli, &c., had to write two new dperas, one carnival, for a theatre 
at.Rome, When he arrived, he found, to his great mortification, a 
strong, and, as he was compelled to confess in his own mind, by no means 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 








despicable, opposition actively at work against him. The fact is, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci was engaged to supply another theatre with two new 
operas for the same carnival, The composers were pretty well matched, 
Both enjoyed a tolerably high reputation, and each had singers of ac- 
knowledged merit at his disposal, while each theatre could boast of a 
strong party, who, if necessary, would almost have met with bare dag- 
gers to maintain the cause of their respective singers and composers, 
Each party had their own café, where they could see their friends, 
and adopt measures to overthrow their adversaries. . The success of the 
first opera was consequently about equal on both sides, though the 
victory leaned rather, though not decidedly, to the side of Leonardo da 
Vinci, because he was more popular, and wrote more pleasingly for the 
ear, than the more severe and more serious Porpora. It was, therefore, 
necessary to bring every resource to bear at the representation of the 
second opera, 

Porpora succeeded in fixing the production of his opera several days 
before the day selected for the production of his rival’s. His partisans 
took all the pains in the world to vaunt its superiority to the first, 
though that had been very successful, in order to work public expectation 
up to the highest pitch. Leonardo was almost driven from the field, 
for even his most faithful adherents had no longer any hopes of his 
success. ‘The unhappy composer was in despair: He racked his poor 
head in devising plans to ward off the doom that awaited him—to stop 
successfully his opponent’s triumphal progress, All the consolation 
of his friends was of no avail; he went about like a man out of his mind; 
all he saw was the spectre of his falling opera, and with it that of his 
falling reputation. Had he possessed the money, he might have bought 
some hundred tickets for the grand ‘rehearsal, and distributed them 
among his friends and persons paid to attend, and they would have 
taken care that his opponent’s opera should not go off alla stella, for the 
reader must know that it was the result of the grand rehearsal, 
and not that of the first performance, which decided the fate of 
the work. Competent judges and genuine amateurs, attended, there- 
fore, the grand rehearsal, and their verdict guided the masses; if the 
applause was hearty at the grand rehearsal, the success of the public 
performance was assured. But money was what the good Da Vinci 
did not possess, to carry out his plan, and there was perhaps no one 
among his friends who would risk the necessary sum, as the success of 
such a course was, after all, doubtful, and, if the attempt failed, the 
money was as good as lost. In a word, poor Leonardo was in a state 
of despair which he could not surmount. 

Suddenly, on the day of Porpora’s grand rehearsal, one of Leonardo's 
castrati called upon him with the modest offer to ruin his adversary's 
opera in the evening, and for nothing, too, if the maestro had no oljec- 
tion, Weak as was the gleam of hope which now shone on him, still 
it.was a gleam, and the visitor appeared so confident, so sure of his 
affair, that Leonardo really breathed a lit:le more freely. It is true 
that the singer did not say what course he intended to take ; he merely 
confessed that he had once been under Porpora who had mortally 
affronted him ; he observed that the occasion seemed a favourable one 
for him to revenge himself thoroughly; all that Leonardo had to do 
was to place full reliance on him, and quietly go to bed. 

On leaving the composer, the castrato proceeded to purchase a 
quantity of the finest and dryest Spanish snuff he could find. This he 
divided into small portions which he made up into paper packets. 
Dressed so as not to be recognizable, he glided quietly with his strange 
weapons in the evening into the theatre, precisely as the grand rehearsal 
of Porpora’s opera was commencing, The audience were numerous and 
brilliant, and the splendid music at once charmed them. Just as the 
first air of the prima donna was brought to a close, and the pit was prepar- 
ing for vehement applause, the singer, hidden in one of the upper boxes, 
blew the contents of some of his paper rolls as hard as he could into the 
body of the house. Slowly did the fine, thick rain fall, spreading more 
and more over the pit, the invisible marksman continuing to fire fresh 
charges. Scarcely had the first lot reached the pit before a number of 
noses were stuck in the air, and the first thunders of applause burst 
forth simultaneously with a fearful fit of sneezing. The greater the 
surprise, the more faces were turned upwards, the more general 
became the sneezing, and, as the marksman did not discontinue his 
efforts, but kept discharging fresh quantities of snuff over the masses 
below, the noise becaine at last 20 general, that the screams of the 
ladies lamenting the injury done to their lace and dresses, drowned the 
singing, and at the end of the first act not a soul was to be seen in the 
front of the house, All investigations were fruitless; the author of 
what had happened remained undiscovered. He had effected his pur- 
pose, and achieved an incredible result, for, as no one had been able to 
hear the opera to an end, poor Nicolo Porpora suffered a heavy blow. 
Despite all the beauties of the music, despite all the artistic skill of the 
performers, the reception of his work at the public performance was 
very cool, All the greater was the applause bestowed on Leonarda 
da Vinci’s second opera. He gajned a complete victory over his, for 
more celebrated opponent, liz, 
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PROFESSIONAL INCORPORATION. 
(From the ** Church Choirmaster and Organist.” 


So much has been said of late years of the inferior status of the musi- 
cian in this country, and the position and prospects of the profession 
are so universally admitted among musicians themselves to be unsatis- 
factory, that it seems worth while to consider what could and should 
be done by its members for the common benefit of the profession as 
such, It is remarkable that musicians present in England the spectacle 
of almost the only body of men absolutely without organization ; while 
nearly every other calling in the country has its centre and its guild, 
musicians are and ever have been but a bundle of loose sticks, There 
is no doubt, however, that the one great requisite to secure for a pro- 
fession a good standing in the eyes of the world is some kind of 
incorporation. If we look to law and medicine, we see as the centre of 
each of these faculties a corporate professional organization, and as 
their circumference a ring-fence by which the incompetent are abso- 
lutely and legally excluded. The law has its Incorporated Law 
Society, and its Inns of Court; medicine has its College of Physicians, 
College ot Surgeons, and Society of Apothecaries; and in connection with 
all these bodies have been established systems of examinations and 
diplomas which, by excluding the incompetent and certifying to the 
competency of those admitted within the pale, have the effect of raising 
the professors as a body in standing and influence. It may be said 
with truth in the main that what we have called professional incor- 
poration is the only means taken to protect the dignity and standing 
of these two learned professions, and is indeed the only means neces- 


sary. 

We think, therefore, that we shall not be far wrong when we say 
that if the musical profession is ever to assume the standing which we 
all desire for it in England, it must be by some similar means, 

It is not, indeed, to be expected, or, perhaps, desired, that the law of 
the land should be called in to the aid of the profession of music by enact- 
ing a system of pains and penalties for unqualified practitioners, as it 
does in the case of law and medicine. The lawyer or barrister is 
intrusted with the property, reputation, or even the life of his client; 
and the medical man with his health: to exclude the incompetent 
from these callings may, therefore, well be a matter for statutory 
enactment; but the musician has at most to do with men’s tastes and 
pleasures, and could hardly expect the law to protect him in a mono- 
poly of catering for these, But while it would be out of the question 
to desire that any incorporation of the musical profession should be 
penally restrictive, there can be little doubt of the advantage which 
must accrue both to the profession and to the public by a system which 
should, by consent, provide a definite line of demarcation between the 
man who is and the man who is not fit to be accounted a teacher of 
music. There are, indeed, already existing several systems for granting 
musical diplomas, but none of these have yet attained a command of 
the profession, so as to raise a presumption that a man who has no cer- 
tificate of competency is therefore incompetent. First among these 
already existing systems will naturally occur to the mind the musical 
degrees of the two Universities, It is a question, however, whether 
Oxford and Cambridge together set their seal on more than a dozen 
musicians a year; the degrees are certainly more sought after than 
they were, but have not been, and probably never will be sufficiently 
in demand to serve the purpose of defining and raising the great body 
of the profession. To be an Oxford or Cambridge Mus. Bac. is a 
voucher for the musical competency of the graduate, but not to be an 
Oxford or Cambridge Mus. Bac. carries no presumption of incompetency 
such as would be generated by the lack of a diploma in the case of 
a medical man. Nor is it likely, we think, that the Universities will 
ever obtain educational custody of the bulk of aspirants to the profession 
of music, or do anything more than they do at present, which may be 
described as endorsing, by means of a respectable appendage to their 
names, the professional capacity of those few musicians who take a 
fancy to apply for the distinction. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, we 
imagine, is ever likely to be the nursery for musicians; and forany system 
of incorporating the profession generally we must look rather to the 
Royal Academy of Music, in whose power, if it go on and prosper, it 
will mainly be to do it, or to the new system which is believed to be in 
embryo at South Kensington. (?) 

Meanwhile, it may not be without use or interest to state that for 
the benefit of that section of the profession which concerns itself with 
church music, there exists a machinery which deserves to be more 
fully known than it is, in the society originated in London some years 
back under the title of the “College of Organists.” This body has 
been, happily, in existence now for several years, and if the success it has 
attained has not been so great as its promoters had a right to expect, 
we think it may be said, at the very least, to have made its mark. The 
fully developed idea of a College of Organists gives us a picture of a 
musical body corporate, with its music-school, concert-room, library, 
aud perhaps its chapel ; its courses of musical lectures, its professors, 





its system of examinations, prizes, and diplomas ; and the plans of the 
actually existing College of Organists, as expressed from time to time, 
have, we believe, embraced nearly all these features. But a profession 
is not organized in a day, and the College of Organists has had to con- 
tent itself with the accomplishment of less than half what it would be 
desirable it should accomplish. Of the several features we have 
mentioned the essential one is, of course, the system of examinations 
and diplomas; and this, it will be seen, the College has carried on from 
year to year, though it has not been able as yet to achieve much 
besides. We believe we may say with confidence that these examina- 
tions have had every element of reality and value. ‘T'o say otherwise 
would be, indeed, to cast an insulting imputation upon some of the 
best and worthiest of the church musicians of London. . . . . 
. . + « The tests, too, have been of some stringency, if we may 
judge from the fact that on several occasions some, and on one occa- 
sion all of the candidates, have been rejected by the examiners. In 
fact, the College of Organists, even in the half-developed state in which 
it is at present, may be said, beyond all cavil, to have done for the 
ecclesiastical branch of the musical profession the one thing which is 
most essential to its elevation, in providing a machinery for testing and 
certifying to the skill and knowledge of organists. Were its aims and 
plans more fully carried out, the profession of church music would 
have an organization corresponding to that which exists in other pro- 
fessions to the great common benefit of their members; and we cannot 
but think that were its objects, and its already accomplished work, 
more widely known, the College of Organists would receive from the 
profession such an extended support as would enable it, sooner or later, 
to carry out all that it has proposed to do. 
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“LA BELLE HELENE.” 


La Belle Héléne did not catch the fancy of the English public so 
well as her younger relative by many generations—La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein. Tt was not for lack. of a good audience, for 
every seat in St. James’s Theatre was occupied ; and French playgoers 
mustered as strongly in the pit as members of the English aristocracy 
in the stalls. Nor could the comparative failure be attnbuted to M. 


Offenbach, or altogether to the actors, although they were not above | 


at. 


reproach. M. Duplan, for instance, is less adapted by nature for the 
part of Paris than for that of Fritz; his voice is scarcely equal to the 
passages written for Dupuis, and he was by no means at ease in the 
second act. Then M. Beckers is less successful as King Agamemnon 
than as General Brown, while Ajax Junior, a hazardously imbecile 
personage, was represented by a gentleman whose sense of humour is 
limited. M. Fraisant was funny enough in Kopp’s part of Ménélas, 
the husband of Helen, and M. Ravel made a character of the wily old ( 
Augur, who cheats at dice, and translates Jupiter’s mandates after a ¢ 
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fashion appreciated by the votaries of Aphrodite. Mdlle. Schneider 
threw herself heart and soul, voice and limbs, into the character ima- 
gined by MM. Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy—who have laid profane 
hands on this most classic subject, and for whom, like the Sapeur of 
Mdlle. Thérése, rien n’est sacré. The best specimen of Malle. 2 
Schneider's singing was in the ‘Invocation 4 Venus,” and this she 
was called upon to repeat. But it is not the singing that is Mdlle. 
Schneider’s attraction ; it is the vivacity that lights up her face when 
she gives significance, by suggestive gestures, to an offensive double- 
entendre. If reckless abandon is anywhere permissible, it is in La 
Belle Héléne. It would not be strange if an English audience dis- 
approved a sustained burlesque of that particular commandment to 
the transgression of which our novelists and dramatists scarcely dare 
allude. But to speak truth, we do not think it was moral scruple 
that made so many leave the theatre at the end of the second act; it 
was more, probably, ennui. The unpardonable fault of the burlesque is 
its length. The Conundrum-scene in the first act and the Play-scene 


y 
in the second were both spun out to a tedious extent. The dreary 
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length of the entr’actes was again remarked, and as the performance 
did not begin at the advertised time, late as that is, it was nearly 
half-past eleven before the second act was over. We are not very critical 
on dramatic matters, but there is one quality of wit that an English 
audience insists upon; and that is brevity. M—r C—s. 








Homsure.—The Italian operatic season commenced with La Figlia 
del Reggimento, in which Mdile. Artot sustained the part of Maria. On 
the 15th inst., Mdlle. Adelina Patti (Madame la Marquise de Caux), 
will commence a somewhat long engagement by appearing as the 
heroine in Herr von Flotow's Martha, 
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a Sistone de Palmerin d’Olite filz du Roy Fiorenvos de 
Macepons et de La Bette Gaiane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Mangin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Horace Maynew.—On the contrary. The “Prodigy” spits in 
Eshek’s face—all but calls him “a horse ”’—calls everybody names— 
tears up letters into infinitesimal pieces—has convulsions—extem- 
porises—plays the Concertstiick—goes round with a hat—writes a sym- 
phony—gambles at Baden-Baden—might break a bank, but won’t— 
giveth money he has won to his mother, for his father-in-law, etc.— 
Style distinguished by a morbid, unwholesome quaintness. 

Mr. Surrey Brooxs.— 7ympanum et Tripudium—fiddling and danc- 
ing (the Epitomizer of Trogus). 

Ozymanpras. — Percy Bysshe Shelley was born on the 4th of 
August, So that “ Ozymandias” should have crushed a cup to his 
memory last Tuesday. 

Mr. A. 8. Sutzivan.— Life is short and art is long” —the first 
aphorism of Hippocrates. 











NOTICE. 

The MustcaL Wortp will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 











To ADVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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ABOUT THE EISTEDDFOD. 

O judge rightly of any institution whatever, one should have 
some knowledge of the circumstances out of which it has 
sprung and the conditions under which it is carried on. ‘True 
about all things, this is especially true of the Welsh Eisteddfod. 
The whole affair is, in its most prominent aspects, so grotesque 
that one who comes to it without previous training is in danger of 
doing nothing but laugh, cr of putting the proceedings down as 
the play-game of grown-up children. This accounts for the sneers 
of those English critics against whom the sensitive Welsh bards 
are never tired of inveighing, and the baiting of whom regularly 
forms not the least enjoyable part of their annual programme. 
But what other than sneers can be expected from men not en rap- 
port with the occasion ; men who, coming fresh from London, are 
strange to Welsh sympathies and aspirations, forgetful of the 
glorious Welsh past in which Eisteddfodau figure so conspicuously, 
and who never get within miles of the stand-point from which the 
bardic gathering is viewed by the descendants of Britain’s abori- 
gines! It concerned me much to know how this defect could be 
made good. Of course it was impossible to change the orderings 
of nature. I could not become a Welshman even by running away 
with a ‘leg of beef,” nor dared I hope for admittance to the ranks 
of Ovates, Bards and Druids, or for a share of the afflatus belong- 
ing to that ancient hierarchy. This, however, I could do—I could 
roam among Cambria’s ancient mountains, and through her lovely 
dales; I could breathe the Welsh air, and listen to the Welsh 
tongue ; I could read up the guide books, with special reference to 
the past glories of the Welsh nation, and thus try to comprehend 





Welsh sympathies, if not actually share their possession, So much 
I did in the manner following. 

Let me first say that fortune smiled upon me from the outset, 
inasmuch as I was all along under the guidance and tutelage of a 
famous Pencerdd ; who, divorced by circumstances from the land 
of his fathers, has made himself a name in that of the Sassenach. 
Nothing could suit my purpose better. A minstrel who regularly 
attunes his harp to Saxon ears, could, as a matter of course, under- 
stand exactly on what points I needed ‘‘ coaching.” But there is 
no fortune, however good, without its drawback, and, unhappily, 
we had a third person in company, a Sassenach destitute of the 
faintest sympathy with Cambrian aspirations, This Sassenach 
looked upon the ‘‘ ancient mountains” and the “ lovely dales” as 
so much touring ground; he did not scruple to ‘‘ chaff” the Bard 
even on the classic slopes of Snowdon, and, generally, he behaved 
so as to hinder the much-desired tinging of my ideas with the 
native hue, whatever that may happen to be. It wag the old 
tale of the good and evil genius over again, 

I shall not be expected to tell the story of our itinerary at length. 
But that those who know the country may judge whether the Bard 
guided us aright, it will be necessary to indicate the adopted route, 
First Chester was reached, as a sort of Mount Pisgah from which 
to catch a glimpse of the promised land. Having caught that 
glimpse, we ran along by “the sands of Dee” (see Charles 
Kingsley passim) and round the coast to Conway (see William 
Wordsworth passim), skirting the watering place of Rhyl, about 
which the Bard waxed eloquent. He sang the glories of Rhyl in 
lofty strain, and made me believe (the irreverent Sassenach be- 
lieved nothing) that_it was a sort of ‘‘ little heaven below.” (Mis- 
taken minstrel !—our after experience proved Rhyl to be rather a 
sort of—well, the other place.) From Conway to Carnarvon, and 
to Carnarvon Castle, our guide next led us, but he patriotically 
declined ascending the Eagle Tower to the chamber where the son 
of Longshanks is said (with doubtful accuracy) to have been born, 
He would make no pilgrimage to such a shrine, preferring to lie 
at full length on the grass below. Thence we were conducted 
into the mountains, and into a sort of natural basin among them, 
where are a church, an hotel, a little village, and a big stone under 
a tree in a meadow, the whole being known as Beddgelert, which 
means, so says the Bard, ‘“Gelert’s Grave.” Everybody knows 
the story of Gelert, but not even our Bard knew exactly where to 
find his grave. It seems that the resting-place of that faithful 
hound should—like Melrose Abbey—be visited ‘* by the fair moon- 
light ;” and by the fair moonlight, Pencerdd —— tried to find it. 
All his research, however, resulted only in the discovery of a cow- 
shed, at which, when the Sassenach heard, he conducted himself 
with additional irreverence. We were more successful in the 
glare of a sunshine that seemed to make our mountain basin the 
focus of its rays, and Gelert’s grave turned out to be the aforesaid 
big stone under a tree. The Sassenach so far relented at sight 
thereof as to admit that there may be something in the story, but 
a stone cottage, described as once part of Lwellynn’s hunting-seat, 
made him furious. He so reviled it that the Bard might well have 
been excused for hurling him into the nearest mountain torrent. 
He preferred to revenge himself, however, by overwhelming the 
reviler with the beauties of Aberglaslyn Pass. Standing on the 
bridge which spans the noisy stream, and looking up that defile, 
at least one of the two Sassenachs present felt a little of Welsh 
enthusiasm for Wales. His training was going bravely on, and the 
Bard, as he sat on the parapet, smoked his cigar with com- 
placency at the result. From Beddgelert an enchanting ride 
round the base of Snowdon, and through the grand and gloomy pass 
of Llanberris, still further advanced the educational project, and 
even put a stopper on my brother Saxon’s irreverence, leaving 
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him able to emit nothing but a covert sneer. ‘ Good Heavens,” 
said that cynical personage, ‘‘a country like this ought never 
to have been conquered.” At Lianberris village the Bard 
sought to impress us with a Welsh waterfall, as he had already 
done with Welsh mountains, valleys, and lakes. In this attempt, 
however, he failed. The hotel visitors’ book contains an entry 
by some Sassenach hand to the following effect :—“ Visited 
the falls, and laughed at them.” We also laughed at the 
little thread of water, and were not indisposed to have our attention 
diverted by three boys who sang us Welsh songs. They were 
chorister lads in the church below, well up in ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa” and 
having an extensive répertoire which included “ Ar hyd y nos” 
and the “* Hallelujah” chorus. Moreover they knew Llew Lliwyfo, 
the “ Roaring Lion ;” could sing “‘ God bless the Prince of Wales” 
and a Welsh version of Benedict’s ‘‘ Hunting Song;” and, in 
short, were good specimens of juvenile musical Wales. Of course 
the Bard took a paternal interest in them, and gave them his ad- 
vice and blessing as well as a penny. The last they could com- 
prehend, but the first two, being uttered in English, were of 
doubtful value. It was unfortunate that long residence out of 
Wales had lost to our Bard the language of his fathers (only one 
phrase remained, a very comical phrase to judge by the broad grins 
with which it was everywhere received) ; otherwise who can tell 
how much those native boys might have been benefited. How we 
tried to reach the top of Snowdon, and how only the Sassenach 
succeeded, I shall not particularly describe. Nor shall I relate how 
our Mentor, having done his work, took us, by a path as devious 
as that of the Israelites in the wilderness, back again to Rhyl, and 
thence to Ruthin, the scene of Eisteddfod doings. 

About Ruthin I shall have a good deal to say next week ; mean- 
while let me draw attention to the very curious railway by which 
the town is reached. It is the finest illustration of ‘‘ How not to 
do it” outside the walls of our Government offices. The trains 
are able to run seven miles in fifty minutes, by dint of resting a 
quarter of an hour at each station. At every alternate halting 
place passengers have to change carriages for no apparent reason. 
The guards and porters have a facetious habit, at every other, of 
collecting or examining tickets, or of coming round to give notice 
of those operations. And tle population enjoy (and exercise) the 
equally funny right of assembling on the platforms to inspect the 
goings on generally. If any body wants a curious locomotive ex- 
perience let him journey on the Ruthin line, and in a class of car- 
riage which admits of that herding together apparently so agree- 
able to the natives. It was the fortune of the Sassenach (here see 
the retributive justice of a Welsh Providence) to travel for miles 
having to support half the weight of a genuine Welsh bard whose 
odour was not agreeable. What the Sassenach said in his heart 
may be imagined but not described. 

Such results as followed from the foregoing Welsh experience 
will be seen in my next, when I shall have to tell of what was done 
in ‘ the face of the Sun, the Eye of Light.” 

THaDpDEus Kae. 


[Mr. Egg should have superadded a description of the invigorating 
fluid which the Bard and his companions, the Sassenachs, carried, flask- 
wise, during the period of obambulation. This might have made 
clearer, if not clear, some passages in his letter that are more than less 
dusky. —A. 8. 8.] 








Miss Kate Rozerts, of the London Academy of Music, is en- 
gaged as solo pianist at the Eisteddfod Festival in Wales. 

Sr. Perersgure.—Herr Wagner's Lohengrin is in rehearsal. This is 
the first of his operas which will have been produced here. 

Daxasrapr.—The sixth Musical Festival of the Middle Rhine is to 
commence here on the 28th September. Among the larger works 
_ Which will be performed are Beethoven’s A major Symphony ; frag- 
ments from Mangold’s Frithjof ; and Handel’s Samson. 








CONCERTS AT THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 


That a great deal of bad music is to be heard in the world, 
observes a writer in the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, is a toler- 
ably well recognized fact, but how much bad music may be 
compressed into a single concert, and, despite its badness, admir- 
ably performed, is something that can be understood by, and 
known to, only those who have visited, in summer, some of the 
fashionable watering-places of Germany. The most talented and 
the most celebrated singers, male and female, the most famous 
fiddlers and pianists come every year to the Rhine, whither they 
bring the most used-up Italian airs and French roulades ; they 
sing and play with the greatest precision, and consequently please 
immensely ; but anyone who is fond of music wonders in his own 
mind whether they bring with them such a lot of rubbish, because 
it suits them, or because they believe that only stuff of this sort 
pleases the public! We might, perhaps, apply the poet's words : 
‘Die beiden kamen sich entgegen” (‘‘ the two met each other 
half way”), that is: the bad taste of the auditors and that of the 
performers, but, notwithstanding this, I must take the part of the 
public and declare, that very frequently they are offered much that 
is worse than they demand, an that they have shown on many 
occasions their preference for something more refined, or at least 
more musically elegant, than the false glitter of Verdi's coarse airs, 
and the pots-pourris which are served up to them under the name 
of fantasias. It is true that at watering-places there is no regular 
public ; the continual change of persons, the ebb and flow of the 
most varied social elements, bring with them every day fresh likes 
and dislikes, different kinds of taste ; and the piece that pleased 
the people of yesterday exceedingly may perhaps weary those of 
to-day, and vice versé; but it is, nevertheless, not very praise- 
worthy on the part of eminent artists, because the success of what 
is good does not always seem certain, to choose what is bad be- 
cause it is sure to obtain them applause. Is bad music, by chance, 
a part of bon ton? 

It is frequently asserted that those who visit fashionable Ger- 
man watering-places must, if they would not spoil their own 
pleasure and that of everyone else, leave behind them at home all 
principles not compatible with enjoyment, and moreover the 
quickest and most careless enjoyment. There may certainly be 
some watering-places, Homburg beyond all others, where this is 
literally the case ; such places are frequented only by those whose 
sole object is to get some amusement or other out of the day; 
music possesses value in the eyes of the public assembled 
there only when it brings with it celebrated names; no 
concerts either are given there, only operas; and singers whose 
names are most generally known are got together from all coun- 
tries; what they sing, and how they sing, are matters of perfect 
indifference to the directors, who know that the great thing for 
the people who assemble in their Kurhaus is the gaming, and that 
their visitors feel inclined to hear Mdlle. Artét or Mad. Lucca only 
when they have won largely and do not want to play any longer, 
or when they have lost all their money, and are not able to play 
any more. ‘There are other places, however, where, though the 
gaming is still the principal thing, the public are different ; where 
you find many persons who do not welcome every kind of diversion, 
but only such as is offered in a becoming form. Even here, the 
reputation of the artist is certainly thought more of than what he 
does, but, in despite of this, the attempt to bring forward the more 
refined elements in music is not to be regarded as an unconditional 
failure. It is, however, most rarely made, and by Germans less 
than by anyone else. The latter appear to believe that every pos- 
sible kind of concession must be made to the foreign element, 
while, on the other hand, foreigners expect from German artiste 
that music with which they are most nearly related, and not 
French and Italian airs and fantasias, which foreigners have heard 
executed better by others. 

It is by no means an uninteresting study to read through the prg- 
grammes of the concerts given at the various fashionable watering- 
places. It is only at the concerts that celebrated artists are to be 
heard; the farmers of the gaming-tables get them up, and, as a 
rule, pay the performers most splendidly ; it is not, of course, the 
value of the performance which is the great thing, but merely the 
name. If, now, we run through the programmes of the concerte 
at Wiesbaden, Ems, and Baden, we find that, at Ems, the musie 
offered the public is all French and Italian ; that it is a medley a4 
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Wiesbaden; while at Baden there are great efforts apparent to 
make concessions to the German element, Baden, which is con- 
sidered as a thoroughly French watering-place, merely situated in 
Germany, being the only such resort where there were this year 
German “ model performances,” where Don Juan and Lohengrin 
were given with the very best cast (Niemann, Betz, Dalle Aste, 
Nachbauer, Mdlle. Mallinger, and Mad. Bertram-Mayer). Baden 
is, too, the only locality where artists are not merely splendidly 
paid, but where they feel themselves, in addition, comfortable and 
at home. ‘To describe how magnificently they are treated by the 
new farmer of the tables, M. Dupressoir, and to show how much 
superior are the tone and the company in Baden to what they are 
at other watering-places, would take up too much space, and, 
besides, not be in keeping with a musical paper, but there is one 
fact certain: that it is only in Baden that great artists are perma- 
nently settled or stop for the whole summer, without doing so in 
the way of their profession. Madame Schumann, Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, Herren Cossmann, Jacques Rosenhain, Eckert, 
and Pixis, pass a considerable portion of the year at Baden, 
without troubling themselves at all about business, the two ladies 
being constantly surrounded by an ever-changing court of artists 
and writers. Such an assemblage proves that not only nature, but 
the society of the place is very attractive. To return, however, to 
music, and the consideration of the public. That in a watering-place 
where gaming is carried on, the visitors, with the exception of the 
sick, consist only of such persons as are desirous of finding in their 
summer resort the expensive pleasure of town-life is a fact which 
does not require demonstration. They want to be amused, but 
the reader must recollect that they want to pay only for gambling 
and dining, or, perhaps, in addition, for a trip or so into the coun- 
try, but never for music—though there may be a few French and 
English who have not heard Lvhengrin, and do not shrink from 
the great heat, provided they are enabled to have their say about 
Wagner. Otherwise, however, the visitors have no money for 
concerts—the administration is everywhere obliged to distribute 
large numbers of free admissions, in order to fill the room. In 
Baden, it has the frankness to make no charge at all for admission 
(except at one grand concert for the poor, when there are no 
tickets given away at all). Now it is well known that persons 
who do not pay, if they are not claqueurs, are more difficult to satisfy 
than anyone else, and, at watering-places, where, as a rule, they go 
to concerts and defy the great heat merely to show themselves, it 
is almost impossible to please them. If they are offered light 
music, they say they have heard it a hundred times before ; serious 
music tires them. ‘‘ Beethoven, this hot weather!” Speaking of 
a fair bravura singer, they say she has no feeling, and, of another, 
they assert that her voice is ponderous, Such being the state of 
mind of the public, nothing would properly remain for an artist 
to do but to give them the best that is especially in his own line, 
and not trouble himself any more about the matter. But it is 
particularly in art, where, up to a certain degree, independence 
is the best means of success, that persons possessed of indepen- 
dence are more rare than in other things. The consequence is that 
we see, at watering-places, very eminent artists taking all sorts of 
pains to extort applause from the public; they succeed in doing 
so once ; the next time, the public require something new, and 
suddenly receive with great coolness the concession which pleased 
them exceedingly a week before, when perhaps they would have 
respected the individuality of an independent artist. We have thus 
in a limited space the proof of the principle: that all ameliorations 
must emanate from within. But I am growing too serious—there- 
fore I conclude by giving a piece of good advice to all artists who 
are not intent on business alone, but wish to spend their time 
artistically and agreeably : let them come this year to Baden. 





SaLoraurn.—A Voeal Festival was celebrated here lately, when the 
Basle “ Liedertafel” carried off the first prize for the execution of the 
quartet, “ Maienzeit,” by Herr Julius Rietz, 


Scuwerin.—During the theatrical season, commencing on the 6th 
October, 1867, and finishing on the 24th May of the present year, there 
were fifty-seven different operas and four isolated acts from operas per- 
formed at the Grand-Ducal Theatre. Among the novelties for this 
town were Zilda, by Herr von Flotow ; Sind sie treu? (a new arrange- 
ment of the book of Cosi fan Tutte, with original recitatives by B, von 
Gugler), by Mozart; Armide, by Gluck ; and Rienzi, by Wagner, 





Shaber Silber across Benefits, 


Sre,—The benefit system which, some years ago, seemed totally to 
have disappeared, and which is still all but ignored in the purely 
theatrical world, seems to be re-establishing itself at our Opera-houses, 
Formerly when an Italian prima donna took her benefit a conspicuous 
position was assigned to her at the receipt of custom, when, over and 
above the regular price of admission, she accepted, like the gentlemen 
who hold the plate after charity sermons, whatever was offered to her. 
These happy days have passed. Now, if an enthusiast wishes to 
relieve his feelings by giving ever so much more than the fixed charge 
for the pleasure of hearing his favourite singer he can—he often must 
do so—it is a music publisher who pockets the extra money. As illus- 
trations of the new class of entertainments coming into fashion for 
benefit nights, it is worth while to notice the performances during the 
last week of Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Mdile. Clara Louise Kellogg benefited herself on the Monday week 
by singing the part of Linda in Linda dt Chamouni, one of her most 
charming impersonations. Why did she not, after the fashion of the 
day, cause Linda to be followed by an act from La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento? Mdlle. Kellogg sings the music and plays the part of Maria in 
the last-named opera with inimitable verve. She enters fully into the 
spirit of the character, and her singing is quite on a par with her highly 
expressive acting. La Figlia del Reggimento is, by the way, as far as 
the libretto is concerned, a very interesting specimen of operatic manu- 
facturing art. The main dramatic idea of La Figlia is evidently bor- 
rowed from the ballet of Za Gitana; and La Gitana, like the so-called 
Bohemian Girl (a bungling translation from an opera by M. St. George, 
entitled La Bohémienne) is taken directly from Cervantes’ Gipsy of 
Madrid—the parent of Preciosa, La Reine Topaze, and I know not how 
many other books, If a young prima donna should, some day, be in 
want of a nautical part (which on the Italian lyric stage would be 
entirely new) nothing would be easier than to prepare for her a little 
drama called, say, Zhe Daughter of the Ship, in which the heroine will 
be a young lady of noble birth whose father has perished in action, and 
who has been adopted by the crew. She might, if she did not mind, 
wear the dress of a midshipman. Then substitute everywhere sailors 
for soldiers, as M. St. George in La Fille du Regiment has substituted 
soldiers for gipsies; throw in an easy imitation of the Marchioness de 
Birkenfeldt, and the piece is done. But this has really very little to 
do with the benefit of Mdlle. Kellogg, who, as I was saying, was con- 
tented on that occasion to appear only as Linda, the audience testifying 
by their applause that they were more than contented with her manner 
of playing the part. 

On Friday week, the nominal bdénéficiaire was Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson, who appeared as Violetta in the first act of Za Traviata, as 
Margherita in the second act of Faust, and as Lucia in the third act of 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Although Parliament had risen and the season 
was all but at an end, there was not a vacant place in the theatre.’ 
Nearly all the musical notabilities still in London were present; and 
among them, not the least remarked, was Mdme. Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind), to whom the enchanting talent of her fair compatriot must, for 
more than one reason, be particularly sympathetic. In each of the 
three operatic acts Mdlle. Nilsson’s performance was a series of triumphs. 
After this I will not say that on the fall of the curtain she received an 
ovation (‘a perfect ovation” is, I believe, the received expression)— 
inasmuch as an ‘ovation,” in spite of its three syllables, is only a 
triumph of a minor kind. Mdlle. Nilsson was applauded with all pos- 
sible enthusiasm, and bouquets were showered upon her in such profu- 
sion that, as she picked them up and endeavoured to carry them away, 
she looked less like the disconsolate heroine Lucia than like the smiling 
goddess Flora. Malle. Nilsson will return to us next season. In the 
meanwhile she goes to Paris, to continue her engagement at the 
Théatre de l’Opéra. 

Saturday evening week was devoted to Mdlle. Tietjens, who, taking 
one year with another, has had a more successful career than any singer 
now before the public. I should be the very last to undervalue the 
charming qualities of the Lucias, Lindas, Zerlinas, Marias—the repre- 
sentatives, in short, of sentimental, and half-character parts—who now 
abound on the operatic stage, and of whom we have not one too many ; 
but this has nothing to do with the fact that Mdlle. Tietjens, since the 
retirement of Mdme. Grisi, and for some years anterior to that event, 
has been our only great dramatic soprano. No one in England has ever 
sung the part of Valentine in Les Huguenots like Mdlle. Tietjens; her 
Donna Anna is equally incomparable, while as Leonora in Fidelio, and 
as Medea in Cherubini’s great tragic opera, she rises above her own 
level, and, so to say, “surpasses herself.” ‘Ihe combined representa- 
tion announced for Mdlle, ‘Lietjens’ benefit in the first instance (which 
was to have included an act of Don Giovanni, an act of Fidelio, and an 
act of Medea) was at the last moment changed by special desire, or 
rather command. The act of Fidelio disappeared from the bill, and 
Don Giovanni was given entire, followed by the third and most dramatic 
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act of Cherubini’s Medea. The general performance was excellent. | 


Mr, Santley, if he looked a little too much like Orson (a mere question 
of wig), delivered the music of the too fascinating hero in a style that 
would have enchanted Mozart himself, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini brought 
out the sentimental side of Zerlina’s character very charmingly, and 
sang the graceful “ Batti batti” and the heavenly “ Vedrai carino” to 

rfection. I have seen better representatives of Leporello than Signor 

oboli, but I never saw a worse Masetto than Signor Casaboni. Do 
not let me forget Mdlle. Sinico, who sang the part of Elvira from 
beginning to end like a thoroughly accomplished artist. 

To Dr. A. S. Silent. Shaver Silver. 

[Mr. S. Silver has forgotten, or, perhaps failed to remember, 
that on the occasion of Mdlle. Kellogg’s benefit the opera of Linda 
was preceded by the last act of Donizetti's Favorita, in which the 
prs of Leonora and Ferdinando were admirably sustained by 

adame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Bettini. By the way, 
Madame Trebelli should also have had a benefit—as reigning Queen 
of Contraltos.—A. S. S.] 

‘states (fibanami 





Co Algernon Swinburne, Esq. 


Smzn,—The honour conferred last year by the University of Oxford 
upon Mr, Robert Browning, in making him Master of Arts by diploma, 
is very rarely bestowed upon any but persons of Royalrank. [tis a 
matter of constant occurrence for men of eminent position to receive 
purely honorary degrees, but the grant of a degree by diploma in a case 
where the recipient has never belonged to the Universi y hardly happens 
once in a century. Except in the case of some few Royal personages, 
I believe the only instance within living memory is that of the Duke 
of Wellington in 1814. Johnson was made M.A, by diploma in 1755, 
but he had previously been Commoner of Pembroke College,—Your 
faithful servant, Sion Hatr. 











THE UNITED LAND COMPANY LIMITED. 

At the first general meeting, held at the Norfolk Street offices, 
Viscount Ranelagh in the chair, the following report of the directors 
was read: — 

“The articles of association specifying that the first general meeting of 
the United Land Company Limited shall be held within four calendar months 
after a memorandum of association is registered, the directors have the pleasure 
to submit the first report to the shareholders, although the business is neces- 
sarily only formal.—The short period which has elapsed since the formation 
of the company has been fully occupied in the organization of the offices for 
public business, and the directors have the satisfaction of stating that every- 
thing is in working order.—The directors have elected as first auditors of the 
company, in accordance with articles of association, Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, 
Wintle, and Evans, accountants and public auditors, of 8, Coleman Street 
Buildings, City, E.C.—The attention of the directors has been unceasingly 
devoted to the acquisition of eligible properties, and they have been already 
fortunate enough to secure two highly eligible estates in East Surrey and 
Middlesex. Due notice will be given when these two estates can be offered 
for sale. Other properties in various counties are under consideration.—At 
Michaelmas the agreement entered into with the Conservative Land Society 
for the purchase of the unsold portions of its estates in twenty-six counties 
will be carried out, and the land operations of the old society will then be 

lusively tr ted by the United Land Company Limited, whilst the 
society's business will be restricted to the share and advance department under 
its certified rules.—The directors of the United Land Company Limited are 
deeply indebted to the members of the Conservative Land Society for the 
readiness with which they have taken up the shares of the new company, the 
first allotment of which has been satisfactory. The directors in due course 
will make the second allotment, the shareholders of the Conservative Land 
Society having the preference as before, the liability in both cases being limited 
to the amount of shares taken.—The directors of the United Land Company 
Limited will use their best exertions to carry out the new company with 
energy and economy in the management, and they look forward to the com- 
bined action of the parent society and the newly formed company as tending 
to advance the prospects and position of both associations.” 

The report was unanimously approved, and a vote of thanks passed 
to the directors. There were present Vicount Ranelagh, Col. B. Knox, 
M.P., Col. Meyrick, Mr. Strode, Mr. Newcomen (members of the 
board), Messrs, Sangster, Good, Wylson, Gruneisen, Farquharson, 
Stewardson, Turner, Birdseye, and other shareholders. 














Mowtcn.—Herr Richard Wagner's Meistersinger von Niirnberg is 
withdrawn for the present. It is to be reproduced in the winter, when 
the.parts of Hans Sachs and Beckmesser will be sustained by members 


of the regular company. 





WAIFS. 


The twenty-second season of the Royal Italian Opera closed the 
other night with a miscellaneous entertainment, consisting of the first 
act of Homeo e Giulietta, the third act of Faust e Margherita, and the 
“ Lesson-scene” from La Figlia del Reggimento, “for the benefit of 
Mdlle, Adelina Patti,” who appeared in each work, and never more 
brilliantly asserted her claim to the position which has long been 
assigned to her as the most versatile and accomplished lyric comedian 
of the day, and whose efforts were never more enthusiastically appre- 
ciated. The National Anthem, in which Mdlle. Patti undertook the 
solo verses, and the scene of the Resucitation of the Nuns from Roberto il 
Diavolo, with the new and admirable dancer, Mdlle. Dor, as the Abbess, 
brought the performances to a close. ‘The house was crowded in every 


Lossini, whose operas are very much more likely to be the music of 
the future than Yannhaiiser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, the Meister- 
singer von Nurnberg and the Niebelungen, has published in the Revista of 
Milan the following letter to the director of the Conservatory of Milan, 
in the conclusion of which (as we need hardly point out), he makes 
reference to the more or less musical compositions of Herr Wagner :— 

“ Tilustrious Master Rossi,—Nothing could be more agreeable to me than to 
receive your letter containing the interesting statistical table in reference to the 
pupils of the Conservatory of Music, which you have directed for many years 
with so much solicitude and intelligence, with truly exemplary devotion. I 
was not ignorant of the brilliant results which you had obtained during the last 
twenty years, and I have much pleasure in offering you, dear master, to you 
and to the excellent professors who have so admirably seconded you, the tri- 
bute of sympathy and the sincere eulogiums which are due to you, and which 
spring from the bottom of my heart. 

‘The child of a public musical establishment (the Communal Lyceum of 
Bologna), as I am proud to declare myself, I have always been the friend and 
defender of Conservatories, which must be looked upon not as nurseries for 
genius, God alone having power to bestow that privilege, but as fields for 
emulation, as great artistic vivariums destined to supply concert rooms, 
theatres, orchestras, and colleges. On the other hand, I have read with regret 
in some respectable journals that it is the intention of the Minister Broglio to 
abolish our Conservatories of Music! I cannot understand how any such inten- 
tion could be discovered in the unfortunate letter which the Minister addressed 
tome. Ican swear to you, dear master, on my honour that in the said 
correspondence beetween the Minister and myself there was not the least 
allusion to this proposition. Could I have kept a secret of so much importance ? 
Be tranquil. I promise you that if ever the project in question assume a 
serious character I should, in my little sphere, be the warmest advocate of 
the Conservatories, in which, I hope, the elements will never be introduced of 
those new philosophical principles which would make of the musical art « 
literary art, an imitative art, a philosophical melopeea equivalent to recitative, 
free or measured, bearing accompaniments spiced with tremolo and other 
devices. Be convinced, Italians, that the musical art is entirely an ideal art, 
an art of expression, and do not forget that to please is at once the basis and 
the object of this art.” Simple melody, clear rhythm. 

“ Be sure, dear master, that these new philosophones are simply the 
advocates and defenders of those poor musical composers who have no 
ideas, no fancy. aus Deo! Pardon me the ennui I am causing you, 
and count always on the sympathy of your admirer and servant, 

“G. Rossii.” 


We read the following in the Atheneum of July 26th :— 

“For the Luther Festival at Worms, the musical part of which was sus- 
tained by merely male voices, Herr Jadassohn, we perceive, ventured the hardy 
step (to speak gently of the proceeding) of presenting his arrangement of 
Handel’s immortal ‘ Hallelujah,’ for male voices alone! Recalling the bitter 
censures and sarcasms which the Germans have been used to launch against 
English reverence, and aware that Herr Jadassohn has, among his own people, 
a certain reputation, we cannot call to mind anything much more presumptu- 
ously offensive than the measure in question.” 

A clever and a kindly gentleman has gone away from us in Stirling 
Coyne, the dramatic author. As a writer of farces, interludes, and 
occasional pieces, he was one of the best known men in London; such 
trifles as it pleased him to throw off gaining a general acceptance with 
the play-going public. He was also, it is understood, a veteran in that 
army of anonymous writers who keep up the high character and cease- 
less activity of the periodical press. For many years he filled the office 
of Secretary to the Dramatic Authors’ Society. The funeral took place 
on Tuesday week, at Highgate Cemetery. It was strictly private, the 


attendance being confined to the family and intimate friends of the 
deceased. We are glad to know that the Council of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society propose, in consideration of the services he rendered, 
to settle upon his widow a pension of 1007. a year for five years. 

Malle. Sophia Flora Heilbron—only ten years old—gave a ‘‘recital,” 
on Wednesday week, of pianoforte music, at the Beethoven Rooms. 1 In 
Beethoven’s solo sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No, 8; in two of Chopin's 
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valses, and in Weber's “ Invitation 4 Ja valse,” Mdlle. Heilbron dis- 

layed talent beyond her years. She has not merely executive facility, 
foe evinces a feeling for music remarkable in one so young. The litile 

ianist also played Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet Home,” and joined Mr. 

indsay Sloper, under whose able guidance she is studying, in his 
brilliant and effective duet, “ Les Soirées Musicales.” If Mdlle. Heilbron 
be not spoiled by over-work, she has every chance of attaining 
a high position. Miss Fosbroke, Miss Poole, Mr. Douglas Cox, and 
Mr. George Mellor took part in the concert. 


Hanvev’s AvroGcRaPH OF THE “ Messtau.”—An article by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, in the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine, has called 
attention to a recent publication which otherwise seemed in danger of 
being overlooked. Next, but hardly next, to Shakspere’s plays and 
Paradise Lost, Handel’s Messiah is peculiarly the property of England, 
and it is hardly too much to say that it isas highly prized and reverenced 
as any product of literature or art in this country. It belongs to both 
literature and art. The words of the oratorio are compiled from the 
Scriptures at once with such force, such delicacy, and such exquisite 
propriety—they tell the story of the greatest life in the world so com- 
pletely and yet so concisely—that the Dean of Westminster has not been 
far wrong in speaking of them as an inspiration. ‘That this should 
have been done by a foreigner who, to the day of his death, never suc- 
ceeded in speaking anything but the most grotesque German-English ; 
@ man, moreover, engaged in the management of opera-houses, public 
gardens, and other kindred speculations ; a gross, rough, not to say 
coarse, and passionate man, who ate the dinner provided for four, habit- 
ually lost his temper, and mingled his talk with strange oaths—is surely 
wonderful. It is no exaggeration to say that to the man or woman 
who knows the Messiah the significance of the words is very greatly in- 
creased and deepened. Anything that can familiarize us with this 
wonderful work, or throw light on the process of its formation, should 
be welcome, And this means for an increased appreciation of the Messiah 
and of the genius of its author has just been given us. The Sacred 
Harmonic Society, incited thereto by Mr. Bowley, who is at once the 
treasurer of the society and the well-known manager of the Handel 
Festivals at the Crystal Palace, have, by the gracious permission of 
Her Majesty, put into the hands of everyone willing and able to disburse 
a guinea an exact facsimile of the original autograph manuscript of the 
‘sacred oratorio.” ‘Lhe facsimile is made by the same unerring process 
of photolithography that has already reproduced the first folio of Shak- 
spere and the Domesday Book, and contains every blot, every smear, 
every erasure, every false start, every correction of the author exactly 
as they stand in the original manuscript at Buckingham Palace. Here 
we may read with our own eyes the record of the all but incredible fact 
that this masterpiece, which has been the delight of millions during 
more than a century, and will remain the delight of millions more for 
centuries to come, was thrown on the paper in the space of 28 days. 
Here are disclosed the haste, almost the rage, with which some of the 
noblest and most massive passages were dashed down; the momentary 
hesitation here, the instant improvement there; the swift inspiration 
with which the pathetic air,“ He was despised,” and that immortal 
strain of hope and confidence, “1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” were 
indited, without hesitation, exactly as they now stand. All these things, 
and. much more, with the facsimile on one side and so competent and 
thoughtful a guide as Mr. Bennett on the other, we may enjoy for our- 
selves, and we can hardly express a better wish for the majority of our 
readers than that they may so enjoy it. This fucsimile is a work of 
which our generation—as it is the first which has had the power to do 
it—may well be proud ; and we gladly introduce and commend it to 
our readers, the more gladly as the proceeds are to be handed to the 
Benevolent Fund of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


Mr. Santley has left London, with his wife, for a short tour in Swit- 
zerland and Italy. 


We have received the following startling communication from Mr. 
Mill (J. Stuart), M.P. for Westminster ;— 

Sir,—As it would appear from the report of Mr. Bright’s eloquent speech 
at Birmingham that there exists some misapprehension concerning my present 
opinion on the ballot, i should be obliged by your permitting me to state that 
my opinion is as decidedly unfavourable to the ballot as it ever was; that I 
should see its adop'ion with regret in any part of the United Kingdom; that 
I spoke against it in a meeting of my constituents on the same evening on which 
Mr. Bright was speaking at Birmingham, and that I voted against its adoption 
in Ireland at the division on it this session.—1 am, &e., J.S. Mint. 

Blackheath Park, July 29th. 

_ We are very glad of the above, although the members of the profes- 
sional harmonious are more or less addicted to the use of the ballot. 
Mr. Mill, however, is rather metaphysical than musical, and has our best 
wishes. Nevertheless, had his communication related to the ballet, 
instead of to the ballot, it would have been more suitable to our pages, 





The programme at one of the State concerts, given last month at 
Buckingham Palace, included the song, ‘ His salvation,” and the 
quartet, ‘‘God is a spirit,” from Professor Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, 


Miss Edwards’ soirée d’invitation attracted a large number of admirers 
and patrons to her residence Miss Edwards contributed to the success 
of the evening by her excellent singing, as well as by her excellent 
performances on the pianoforte, Several popular artists assisted the 
bénéficiaire, who must have been highly pleased with the evident satis- 
faction of her audience. 


Those readers who remember the musical entertainments organized 
by the Orchestral Union, under the management of the late Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, will be gratified to hear that the association of which the oper- 
ations have been suspended for several years is now being revived 
under the direction of Mr. F. Kingsbury, who conducted the concerts 
held in 1867 at the Agricultural Hall, and under whose able superinten- 
dence the late M. Jullien’s works werereproduced. The orchestra will 
include some of the most talented instrumentalists from the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the Philharmonic 
Societies. The first series of concerts, under the new direction, with 
Messrs. Carodus, Viotti Collins, G. Collins, J. Howell, Barret, Radcliff, 
Maycock, Hutchins, C. Harper, Hughes, &c., &., as principals, and 
Malle. Liebhart, vocalist, will commence at Brighton, at the new con- 
cert hall, West Street, on the 17th of August, and at the termination 
of its engagement there, the members of the Association intend making 
a tour in the country. 


Weare informed that Madame Amelia Patti (sister of the celebrated 
artists, Adelina and Carlotta Patti). has arrived in Europe from America. 
We have heard so much about the vocal capabilities of Madame Amelia 
Patti, that we hope it may not be long before we have an opportunity 
of hearing her in this country. 


Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Bettini have left London for 
Paris. They shortly go to fulfil an engagement at Baden-Baden, 
thence return to Paris, and from Paris return to England to accompany 
the touring party from Her Majesty’s Opera. After the tour they 
proceed to St. Petersburg, where they are engaged at the Imperial 
Opera for the autumn and winter, Both Madame Trebelli-Bettini and 
her husband are re-engaged by Mr. Mapleson for Her Majesty’s Opera 
next year. Zant mieux. They could not easily be replaced. 


Mr. Mapleson’s operatic tour in the “provinces” begins with a fort- 
night’s series of performances at Dublin. 


“Two dramatic versions of Foul Play””—says the New York Tribune 
—‘ are performing at different theatres, the joint authorship of Charles 
Reade and Boucicault having ended in a quarrel. The partnership 
between the two was originally formed for what may be called com- 
mercial purposes. Mr. Reade could command a high price for a novel, 
and of the novel he was to be the author. Mr. Boucicault could com- 
mand a high price for a play, and was to dramatize the novel when 
written, The novel appeared by instalments in Once a Week, floating 
the new series of that periodical into prosperous seas, and creating an 
undoubted sensation, Presently Mr. Boucicault sent word to Mr, 
Reade that he wanted to furnish part of the text. Mr. Reade assented. 
Mr. Boucicault wrote two numbers. When the first had been printed 
and the second was partly in type, the publishers of Once a Week notified 
Mr. Reade that their contract for a novel was with him and not with 
Mr. Boucicault; that they expected him, and not Mr. Boucicault, to 
write it; that they should decline to print any more copy supplied by 
the latter, or to pay Mr. Reade, unless Mr. Reade wrote his own novel, 
‘lhus entreated, he resumed his pen, and the whole book is in fact his, 
a few chapters excepted. Naturally Mr. Boucicault was offended, but 
chose to be offended with the wrong person—with Mr. Reade, instead 
of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, the publishers of Once a Week. He broke 
off all relations with Mr. Reade, set himself to work to dramatize the 
novel, refused to allow Mr. Reade to see any part of his work, or to 
consult with him, and finally announced the drama of Foul Play for 
production at the Holborn Theatre sooner than it could possibly be 
completed in Once a Week. Mr. Reade thereupon made another drama 
for himself out of his own novel, and brought it out at the theatre in 
Leeds.” [We do not vouch for the truth of all, or any part of this.— 
A. 8. 8.] 


“ The complaints of the Welsh people "—says the Pall Mall Gazette— 
“that their national festival, the Eisteddfod, has been somewhat wickedly 
misrepresented to the people of England are not without foundation. 
The meeting now going on at Ruthin, like all other meetings of the 
kind, is at least partly intended to exercise a useful influence upon the 
pursuits and education of the people. At this Eisteddfod, for instance, 
there is an industrial and art exhibition, and prizes are given for essays, 
on the Tin Plate Worksin South Wales, on Labourer’s Homes, and 
other subjects of practical utility. A great deal happens at such com- 
petitions that we should think ridiculous, but it must be remembered 
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that the Welsh are still an imaginative, excitable, and bardic sort of 
people, and they reverence the old traditions of their country—a foolish 
sentiment probably, but still Welsh. Toa Londoner “ dyed in the wool,” 
to borrow a phrase from Artemus Ward, nothing more absurd could be 
presented than a gathering of Welshmen wound up to a high pitch of 
excitement. They understand it all perfectly well among each other, 
and there is no reason why they should not enjoy themselves in their 
own way. It is quite as rational a way as going to hear a Frenchwoman 
sing equivocal songs and perform gestures which cannot be called 
equivocal, or to haunt a music hall for the purpose of seeing other 
women dance the cancan. These are the amusements of a section of 
the English people, and we ought not to be so dreadfully severe upon 
the Welsh for their Eisteddfod, even if they do insist on having Llew 
Llwyfo, ‘the Roaring Lion,’ to charm them with his dulcet strains.” 


The operatic critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of a perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni, says :—‘ Mdlle. Nilsson, however, has spoilt us 
for all other Elviras. The ordinary Elvira, always complaining, always 
scolding, always going about in black, as though she longed for her 
husband’s death, is Don Giovanni’s justification. Elvira, according to 
Malle. Nilsson—gentle, tender, affectionate, under all circumstances—is 
his condemnation beyond the power of appeal.” 


Under the significant heading of “« Mr. Punch’s Old Shoe,” our hook- 
nosed contemporary thus felicitates the Marquis and Marquise de Caux 
on their marriage :— 

* Punch congratulates the Marquis de Caux from the bottom of his heart, 
and wishes him and his sweet bride, the tuneful Adelina, all the happiness 
that wedded life can bring them both. May there never be a note out of tune 
in the duo of ‘ Patti, Patti!’ and her ‘ bel Masetto,’ Monsieur le Marquis.” 


The following is a copy of a placard affixed to the breast of a figure 

in a suit of grey ‘ dittos” exhibited at the Paris Exposition :— 
“ Antoine Giglia, Marchand Tailleur, & Verceil. 

‘Drees of fancy (tout de méme) with port-foglio and port-money assured 
in such a manner, not to can be lost nor robbed without the possessor also 
deeply sleeply can be perceived of it. The westcoat contains secret pockets 
for papers.” 

A recent trial in Paris affords a curious insight into “fast” life in 
that capital. One of its most fashionable clubs, the ‘ Moutards,” de- 
termined to give a féte to the demi monde on the island in the Bois de 
Boulogne. ‘The following invitation was accordingly circulated :— 

“ MapamE,—Vons étes priée d’assister au bal qui sera donne au Chalet des 
Isles le Mardi, 29 Mai, & 11 heures. De la part de M. Reunassont. En 
G risette.” 

On arriving at the island the fair guests were received by the most 
prominent members of the club, supported by thirty-five musicians, ten 
policemen, six hornblowers, six boatmen, and a couple of firemen. 
Every time a lady landed a rocket was sent up, and the horns played. 
But, after supper, the féte became an orgie, into the details of which we 
decline to enter. When M. Boileau, the fournisseur, who had con- 
tracted for the supplies, came to send in his account, in which charges 
for damages done formed no inconsiderable item, the ‘‘ Moutards” de- 
clined to pay more than three-fifths of the bill. SoM. Boileau brought 
an action for the other two-fifths, £75, and gained it. As the “ Mou- 
tards” are accounted the “ swells” of P:ris, they had much better have 
paid the claim and avoided the ex_ vsure. 


As stated in a letter from Mr. George Grove, secretary of the Crystal 
Palace, we may hope for some classification of Haydn’s symphonies, in 
a forthcoming work on the subject, by Herr Pohl, of Vienna, the author 
of Haydn and Mozart in London. It is time that such a task was under- 
taken, since the orchestral works referred to (with the exception of the 
“twelve grand” symphonies, composed for Saloman’s concerts), are 
subject to all sorts of confused and arbitrary distinctions. Many of 
them are, in this country, distinguished by letters of the alphabet; but 
as more than half of the 120 symphonies composed by Haydn are 
extant, this is obviously insufficient. ‘I'he Paris publishers, again, class 
them numerically, prefixing an opus of their own for convenience. 
Others are called by nicknames—as Rozelana, La Reine de France, Maria 
Theresa, Schoolmaster, Military Symphony, La Clochette, The Surprise, 
&c., of which few people know the origin or meaning. 

Captain the Hon. Seymour Egerton, Ist Life Guards, has been com- 
pelled to resign the leadership of the Wandering Minstrels, owing to 
the delicate state of his health. 

Dr. Sloman, Mus. Doc., of Welshpool, has composed anew Abyssinian 
march, dedicated to the Hero of Magdala and Lady Napier, who have 
addressed him a congratulatory letter, accompanied with a liberal order 
for copies. 

The prospectus of a new edition of Herr Schachner’s oratorio, Jsrael’s 
Return from Babylon, has just been issued, with several additions by the 


A gentleman advertizes in the Times of Thursday, a most excellent 
house to let on lease—* if he can find anyone who realizes that the 
music of his own children’s voices may be yells to a neighbour, and 
who will engage that their servants will not be fixtures in the upper 
windows.” 

During the contemplated operatic season at the Lyceum, we believe 
that one of the leading singers will be Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 
In addition to M. Felicien David’s Lala Rookh, an unpublished opera by 
the late W. Vincent Wallace, entitled The Lady of Lyons, libretto by 
Mr. John Oxenford (approved by Lord Lytton), is to be produced, The 
post of musical director will, it is said, be offered to Mr. Balfe. 


Letters from Bielefield, in Westphalia, announce the death of Mdlle 
Marie Cruwell (Cruvelli), sister of the once renowned Sofie Cruwell 
(Cruvelli), now the Baronne Vigier. Mdlle. Marie Cruvelli may be re- 
membered as having taken part in M. Thalberg’s Florinda, and other 
operas, with her gifted sister, in 1851. Mdlle. Marie Cruvelli was never, 
as some papers have stated, at the Grand Opéra in Paris. She first 
came to London, with her sister, in 1848, the second year of the “ Lind 
Jurore” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Mdille. Sofie only was engaged 


In the action for alleged slander brought by Herr Engel against 
Signor and Madame Puzzi, and heard at Guildford on Tuesday, before 
Baron Martin, the plaintiff was non-suited. The details could have no 
possible interest for our readers. 


Already decorated with the Order of the Medjidie, Signor Arditi has 
just received from the Sultan, in recognition of the Turkish ode written 
by the conductor of Her Majesty’s Theatre on the occasion of the Sultan’s 
visit to England, the diploma of an officer of that order. Mr. Costa 
has been honoured with a similar distinction. 


It is definitively settled that Mr. A. Harris is to open Covent Garden 
theatre at Christmas with a grand pantomime by Mr. H. J. Byron, who 
wrote all the pantomimes during Mr. Harris’s management at the 
Priucess’s Theatre. ‘The subject is Robinson Crusoe, to be treated after 
an entirely new fashion, atid, of course, under the personal superinten- 
dence of the lessee. The scenic department, as in past seasons, will be 
under the direction of Messrs. Matt Morganand Dayes. Mr. W. Telbin 
will also give his valuable assistance. 








Drespen.—The Duke of Altenburg has conferred on Herr Friedrich 
Gritzmacher, first violoncellist of the Royal chapel, the Cross of Merit 
of the Saxe-Ernest House Order.—The manageinent has renounced its 
intention of producing Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, owing to the 
very large sums demanded by the composer. The orders given in 
Munich for the dresses and scenery have consequently been counter- 
manded. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Asupown & Parry.—“ The Blind Boy,” by E. A. Sydenham. 
Hopwoop & Crew.—“ The Proserpine Waltzes,” by King Hall. 
Duncan Davison & Co.—‘ Mary, Mary, bereft of Thee,” by Mrs. J. Holman 


Andrews, 
Lonemans & Co.—“ Part-Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass,” edited by John 
Hullah. Sacred Series, Part 9. 


A dbhertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persianl, 
tablish its great virtues. 


To be obtained of all 

















Lablache, and many of the Clergy and St » fully 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


‘TELE VOICH & SIN GIIN G 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


(THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING) 
Price 12s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Fsrrant, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 








“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD. 


Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 





author, which are to be produced at the Gloucester Festival. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“A RAINY DAY, 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar "—E. Geibel). 
. 2. “FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu”.—C. Herlassohn), 
. “ PARTED” (‘“ Scheiden, Leiden”—E, Geibel). ; 
No. 4. “ THE REQUEST ” (‘“ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E. Geibel). ; 
No. 5. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (* Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”— 


E. Geibel). 
No. 6. “* EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 


SMITH. 














Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity."—Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


Just Published, 


“RITORN A,” 
CANZONA. 
Parole del CONTE DE TERGOLINA., 


Musica di CLELIA. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.} 


“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 
Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. 

** Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our composers having tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr, Hay enters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhvod of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardon—Walter) has done some charm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of ‘ Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of * When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
present effort is likely to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 
which conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an easy, flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill. In a word, 


* The Skylark’ deserves success, and, in circles of taste, will command it.”"—Zddowe's 
Shrewsbury Journal, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 


GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“L’ AMITIE,” 
MELODIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE,. 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

London: Duxcax Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 























Now Ready, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
COMPLETE, 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S 


NEW 


COMIC OPERA, 


Contrabandista 


THE WORDS BY 


F.C. BURNAND., 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 


Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 


J. F. BARNETT. BENEDICT. 

A, RANDEGGER. STEPHEN GLOVER. 
MISS LINDSAY. REDHEAD. 

HENRY SMART. C. GOUNOD. 


W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT. 


New Hymn Tunes, by 

G. A. MACFARREN, E. J. HOPKINS. 

C, E. WILLING. J. TURLE. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F. Rimpavtt. 
AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOEN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music. 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT’ MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


W. KUHE 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.”— 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


NO. VIL FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Sacred Song, ‘The White Dove,” H. Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s “Ti Prego,” 8. Stone. 
3. Evening Hymn. G. A. Macfarren. 
4. Sacred Song, “ Creator, when I see Thy might.” J. P. Knight 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 6). 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 
i 


MET2AZALaRm & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Now Ready, 


& Hew Cutor for the Parmonium, 


By L. ENGEL. 

_ With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, d&c.; 

information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 

“ a SenEcTion or Saorep AND SecuLaR Ars, expressly arranged. 
ce 5s, 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 











Just Published, 


Y } ¢ 
Metsler & Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
rs. No. 1, “BRIGHT ‘TULIPS,’ G. A, Macrarrey, with 
emarks on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price Threepence ; 
post free 4 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 















PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL’'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, Now Ready, 


WILL CONSIST OF 


TWELVE SONGS & BALLADS 


SIR H. R. BISHOP & M. W. BALFE, 


CONTAINING 


‘““THE HEART BOW’D DOWN,” 

‘“WE MAY BE HAPPY YET,” 

‘“?M A MERRY ZINGARA,” 
&eo., &o. 






























LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO, 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 












CHAPPELL'S 


Oly English Ditties. 


Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR 


CONTAINING 

























Cease your Funning. 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled. 














PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 











Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIA & CO., 


60, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS | 
FIVE NEW PIECES. 


MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BRIGHT HOURS. 
PRICE abu Riddell 


SLEIGH BELLS. 


A Canadian Reminiscence. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE GLOISTER, 











Meditation. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 


Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR AUGUST. 
Now Ready, 


“HANOVER SQUARE,” 


No. 10. 


CONTENTS. 

MURMURES. Nocturne-ctude. Piano. Charles A. Palmer. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
Song 














i - F, Stanislaus. 
Words by SHAKESPEARE. 


METINCELLE. Morceau de Salon. si 
Piano - Rene Favarger. 
LITTLE BLOSSOM. Ballad . + Virginia Gabriel. 


Words by hit THOMPsON. 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











LONDON: 


| La Gaite. 
| The Fairy’s Reverie ... 





ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grand Valse 


(Played at the Crystal Phibie Sey at the ‘np ‘Lande ‘Ceneetta 








oe 


with immense success 
Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. MorceaudeSalon .., 0. ws 
Tl tramonte del Sole ... 
Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 
Un Sogno d’'Amore. Nocturne 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Pratchett Variée 
Una notte d’Estate. Nocturne kde 
Etude de Concert 
Dancing Leaves ... 
Mergellina. Barcarole ... 
La Harpe. Romance ss 
Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 
Scherzo 


La Mandoline, Etude Caracteristique 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz . as a 

Non e ver, " Brilliantly Dental iy ous 

Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed ... 


PPE PP PPE POP EP EL LAL LP LP LPP PO 
oooooooooocooocoococoocaocceo 





Grand Valse. Arranged as a Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Revignani). Duet ... 


VOCAL sclitegtecaysd 


Tornera. Romanza - 

Ma cosa vuoi da me, Canzonetta wee 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carntorra "oe 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas . 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 

Il farfallone, Sung by Signor “ae 

Non e ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori idan’ e » Gleb 
VOGLIA ... me o 

Non torno Gemne fan na Signori Gis e Seer 


an rr 
ooo & 





co & oo &% oo 


i<*) 


f<*) 


VOGLIA .. 


ioe) 


Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Sunmar ‘es 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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